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BY MILDRED LANE. 


— 


Before the thoughts of mighty men expressed, 

Before the mystic glories of their souls 

To these mine eyes made manifest through 
Art, 

I stand with aching breast and powerless 
hands. 

Ah heaven! the endless bitterness of life 

That yearns and grows and never comes to 
fruit! 

To feel the message of the swinging sea, 

To shape it into thought, yet say it not; 

To hear the song of freedom in the winds 

And send it back no echo audible— 

To know and love and be denied the power! 

And yet, dear God, forgive this churlishness ; 

I bow my heart before thee; nay, rejoice 

That thy great love hath willed such things 
to 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Welcome, Governor Bates ! 


Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho 
have all ‘‘gone Republican.”’ 








Wisconsin women voted for school offi- 
cers this week for the first time. They 
also voted on a constitutional amendment 
relating to educational matters. 





Dr. Garvin, who has just been elected 
Governor of Rhode Island, is an old and 
tried friend of equal suffrage. 





For the first time three women were 
elected to active membership in the Mas- 
sachusetts Association of Boards of 
Health, at its quarterly meeting held in 
Brookline on Oct. 30, This innovation, 
which certainly has reason and common 
sense to recommend it, is due to the in- 
itiative and active efforts of Dr. H. Lin- 
coln Chase of Brookline. The three wom- 
en chosen were Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, 
instructor at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the author of several 
books, and well known for her scientific 
work; Dr. Mary F. Holmes, resident phy- 
sician at the Worcester Contagious Hospi- 
tal; and Dr. Agnes C. Vietor, who has 
done much special work for the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis. 


It is announced that the Boston Board 
of Election Commissioners, of which Mr. 
Charles R. Saunders is chairman, has re- 
vised the list of women entitled to vote 








for school committee, and has dropped 
2,206 names, leaving 13,386. It will be 
remembered that last year the names of 
many women were struck off without 
cause. Let no woman this year assume 
that her name is on the list because it 
ought to be there. Examine the list and 
make sure. 





Now that the State election is over, 
women can register to vote for school 
committee. The terms of many of the 
best members of the board expire this 
year, and active effort will be needed to 
elect good men and women to fill their 
places. Let every woman register. 


—_>es -—_ ——_ 





Miss Helen Eastman, sister of our friend 
and co-worker, Mary F. Eastman, died 
last week, aged 67. She was a woman of 
remarkable refinement and beauty of 
character. She was best known to suffra- 
gists as the care-taker and helper of her 
sister, but was gifted with rare dramatic 
ability. Suffragists will feel the deepest 
sympathy with the surviving sister in 
her bereavoment. Her neighbors in 
Tewksbury and Lowell feel that they 
have lost a dear and valued friend. 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held in the parlors of the WomMAN’S 
JOURNAL, 3 Park St., on Tuesday, Nov. 
11,at8 P.M. Mr. E, Horace Perley will 
be the speaker. His subject will be, ‘A 
Newspaper for School Children.” 

His idea is that a small weekly paper 
should be published for school children, 
that will put before them that part of the 
daily news which ought to be brought to 
their attention, in such a way as to benefit 
them. It seems to be the mission of the 
press to-day to chronicle the minutest 
detaii of all the crime, deceit and filthi- 
ness of which humanity is capable, ac- 
companied, not infrequently, by elaborate 
illustrations, The effect of this is delete- 
rious even to persons of mature years, 
breeding evil in some, disgusting others, 
and rendering others pessimistic. How 
much more will an untrained chiid be 
affected! 

Mr. Perley has been at work for a 
school newspaper for a year, and has ac- 
complished much in the way of an awak- 
ened public sentiment. His plan is en- 
dorsed by Mr. Winship of the Journal of 
Education, Edwin D. Mead, President 
Capen of Tufts College, Superintendents 
Balliet of Springfield and Southworth of 
Somerville, and others equally interested 
in schools. Newspapers published solely 
for school use, occupy @ permanent place 
in the educational systems of Australia. 
Several schools have already subscribed 
for Mr. Perley’s paper. 

The public is invited to Mr. Perley’s 
lecture, all who are not members of the 
society being expected to pay a fee of 15 
cents. Light refreshments will be served, 
and a social hour will follow. mM. A. L. 








WOMAN'S JOURNAL PREMIUMS. 


To anyone obtaining a new subscriber 
for the WomAN’s JOURNAL at $1.50, the 
introductory price for the first year, we 
will send as a premium either a hundred 
of the new suffrage postage stamps, ora 
copy of the just-issued report of the In- 
ternational Suffrage Conference. For de- 
scription of the stamps and of the report, 
see the National Column on another page. 
Every suffragist should own the report, 
and use the stamps. A. 8. B. 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Three granddaughters of Charles Dick- 
ens are holding positions of trust. Miss 
Ethel Dickens is the proprietor of a type- 
writing establishment in London, where 
typewriting reaches a plane almost worthy 
to be called artistic. For the copying of 
the manuscripts of plays and books is car- 
ried on so successfully that even the most 
critical of authors and playwrights find it 
to their liking. Another sister, Miss Mary 
Angela, who is gaining a reputation as a 
writer, finds through managing a shirt- 
waist shop the way to live comfortably 
until literature brings handsome returns. 
On the London School Board of Health a 
third sister finds congenial employment 
as secretary. 

A club of fashionable young women in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is active along lines of 
settlement work. The Asacog Club has a 
resident in charge of ita club house, a free 
kindergarten, a luncheon club for factory 





girls, a chair-caning club for boys, a free 
library, Penny Provident Fund, boys’ 
club (the Stars and Stripes), little girls’ 
club (Sunshine Club), mothers’ club, sew- 
ing classes for the children and mothers, 
gymnasium classes for boys and girls, 
held at the Newsboys’ Home, No, 61 Pop- 
lar Street; kitchen garden classes, a cook- 
ing class, and several other minor depart- 
ments. There are sixty active members, 
each of whom is on a committee. Miss 
Ethel Valentine is president, 





PRESIDENT HARPER AND CO-EDUCATION. 


In view of the recent vote of the trustees 
of Chicago University abolishing coéduca- 
tion in the Junior College of the Univer- 
sity—a vote known to be due to the strong 
pressure brought to bear upon the trus- 
tees by President Harper—peculiar inter- 
est attaches to the letters which Presi- 
dent Harper has been sending out, declar- 
ing that no movement to abolish coédu- 
cation was even contemplated, The fol- 
lowing are samples: 


CHICAGO, JULY 26, 1902. 
Mrs. VIRGINIA D, Younea, 
Fairfax, S. C. 

My Dear Madam—Your letter of July 
21st, entering protest against the abolition 
of coéducation in the Junior Colleges of 
the University of Chicago, has been re- 
ceived. I wishto join you most cordially 
in the protest, and to assure you that you 
need have no anxiety. Coéducation will 
never be abolished in any department of 
the University of Chicago. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM R, HARPER. 


CHICAGO, SEPT. 
Mrs. IDA PoRTERK BOYER, 
Columbia, Penn. 

My Dear Madam—Y our letter of Septem- 
ber 25th has been received. It may be of 
interest to you to know that the Univer- 
sity has never had in mind the movement 
to abolish coéducation in the University. 
The University has always been open to 
men and women on equal terms, and will 
always remain so. Nothing more than 
this can be asked. Yours very truly, 

WILLIAM R, HARPER. 


WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


29, 1902. 





It is a matter of note that club 
women are becoming more and more 
interested in politics, although it is to 
their credit that their discussions are 
largely non-partisan, says the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. At the Wisconsin Federation 
meeting several prominent members were 
a day late in arriving, the explanation be- 
ing that they had to stay at home to reg- 
ister. The Woman’s Club of Denver de- 
voted an afternoon recently to a discus- 
sion of certain questions upon which, as 
citizens of one of the four suffrage States, 
they would have to vote. Two men, 
prominent in politics, were invited to ex- 
plain the Republican and the Democratic 
sides of the questions. The men replied 
afterwards to a fire of questions from 
the women, and a general discussion 
closed the afternoon. 

At the meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Federation last week, Mr. Horace G. 
Wadlin, Chief of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in Massachusetts, gave an inter- 
esting account of the general conditions 
of women and children in industry, 
speaking especially of child labor. In 
conclusion, he said: 

Whatever view may be taken of the in- 
dustrial employment of women, it is clear 
that the period of childhood should be 
that of free and unrestricted growth, 
that the adult man may be vigorous and 
vital. This is peculiarly essential in 
America, where life is so intense. Child- 
hood should be a period of mental and 
moral discipline and education. In short, 
children should have no legal status as 
workers, but only as pupils. And, above 
all, the poverty of the parents should not 
be allowed to foster the one condition or 
to frustrate the other. The State should 
not permit the future usefulness of its 
citizens to be jeopardized by causes with- 
in its control. 

At the celebration of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Cantabrigia of Cambridge, 
Mass., the founder of the club, Mrs. E. M. 
H. Merrill, spoke of the work it has ac- 
complished, and touched upon some of its 
possibilities and hopes. She rejoiced in 
the broad plan upon which the club is 
organized—it has no limit to its member- 
ship, and welcomes all women who wish 
to join. It was organized with about 
eighty members, and now has over 600. 
Col. T. W. Higginson expressed the hope 
that Cantabrigia would some day have a 
home of its own and dispense its hospital- 
ities, not only to the women of the city, 
but to the men, for by both working to- 





gether, he believed much could be accom- 
plished for the good of the community. 


The Woman’s Charity Club of Boston 
will hold a fair Nov. 13-15 inclusive for 
the benefit of its free hospital. It will be 
held in the New Century Building, at 175 
Huntington Avenue, the new woman’s 
club house, which will be near enough to 
completion to afford accommodations for 
the fair. The club listened last Tuesday 
to an address on ‘‘Domestic Imperialism,” 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


Many of the Women’s Clubs of Buffalo, 
N. Y., will assist the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of that city in the great fair they are 
to hold for the benefit of worn-out teach- 
ers who have no means of support. Dr, 
Ida Bender of the Association said at a 
meeting of the club women that until one 
year ago $600 was the maximum salary 
paid to women teachers in Buffalo, but 
that amount has been increased to $700, 
the teachers not receiving the increase, 
however, for four years, This amount, 
she explained, is too small to enable the 
teacher to provide for declining years, as 
the demands on every up-to-date teacher 
are very great. Teachers who keep up 
with the times and who perfect them- 
selves in culture, in order to give the 
best service to the two or three score of 
children in their grade, find it necessary 
to expend all their income in living, lec- 
tures, and studies. The bazar will have 
one central idea, the evolution of Ameri- 
can institutions. 


Four years ago there were no travelling 
libraries in Delaware. Asa result of the 
club women’s efforts, there are now 
twenty-five owned by clubs and ten by 
the State. 


The Woman’s Club of Des Moines is the 
largest in Iowa. Itis trying to establish 
@ permanent art collection for the city. 
The Des Moines Mail and Times is the 
official organ of the State Federation. 

The Columbian Club of Boise, Idaho, 
has drafted a bill for a State Industrial 
School, and will bring it before the next 
Legislature. 

One of the largest city federations in 
the country is that of Topeka, Kan. It 
includes 42 clubs, with over 800 members. 
They meet weekly or bi-weekly for indi- 
vidual culture, and come together every 
second month for civic work. ‘‘From the 
first, the members of this Federation have 
been animated by the true club spirit of 
social service, and have accomplished 
much,’’ writes Mrs. Mary V. Humphrey 
in the Club Woman. “During the past 
summer they succeeded in inducing mer- 
chants to close their stores at 6 P. M., 
which brought them the gratitude of 
many weary clerks. They have coéper- 
ated with the Commercial Club in several 
measures for the good of the city. At 
present the object in view is the establish- 
ment of a manual training high school, 
and some primary instruction of the kind 
in the lower grades. Since bonds are to 
be voted, a campaign of education is nec- 
essary, and in this the City Federation 
will assist the school board and other 
friends of education. The president, Mrs. 
H. O. Garvey, planned a meeting with a 
view to this end. It was held in the 
large auditorium of the city high school, 
with over a thousand people present.’’ 


The Chicago Business Womea’s Club 
has completed arrangements with the 
University of Chicago for the inaugura- 
tion of university work at its club rooms. 
The work will be identical with that 
offered in similar courses at the Univer- 
sity, and the same credit will be given. 
The first course offered is in the master- 
pieces of English literature. The Busi- 
ness Women’s Club numbers 400 repre- 
sentative women — lawyers, journalists, 
court stenographers, physicians, and 
women standing high in active business 
life. 

The Woman’s Century Club of Seattle, 
Washington, acting with other federated 
clubs, has decided to begin a vigorous 
campaign in behalf of the kindergarten in 
the public schools. Committees will visit 
the various schools periodically, and will 
print and distribute more than 10,000 cir- 
culars setting forth the advantages of the 
kindergarten. Ministers will also be 
asked to make an appeal for this cause. 
It is the ultimate object of the club to 
educate the voters along this line, so that 
at the next election the verdict will be 
‘*Yes’’ for free kindergartens. F. M. A 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. E. J. Dockery is secretary of the 
Idaho State Library Commission. 


Mrs, Fanny J. Crary, of Williams- 
burg, is the first woman ever nominated 
for Representative in Massachusetts. She 
received 498 votes last Tuesday, while the 
Democratic candidate polled 588. This 
was a very creditable showing for a first 
attempt. 


Miss Beta Gitcurist, of Mt. Holyoke 
College, 1902, has won the prize of $75 
offered by the College Equal Suffrage 
League for the best essay in favor of wo- 
man suffrage. The judges were Col. T. 
W. Higginson, Edwin D. Mead, and Mrs. 
Fanny B. Ames, 


Miss KATE M. Gorpon, secretary of the 
National American W. S. A., sent to Mrs, 
Stanton’s funeral, in the name of the As- 
sociation, a floral design of crossed palms 
filled in with white roses and carnations, 
and tied with the suffrage colors. This 
was buried with her. 


Miss J, NicHOLENE BisHop has just 
been appointed a member of the State 
Board of Examiners of Alabama. As five- 
sixths of the teachers of Alabama are 
women, it was suggested to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction that they 
ought to be represented on the board, and, 
taking the matter into his own hands, he 
appointed Miss Bishop, at the same time 
offering to assume the entire responsibil- 
ity of the innovation. It is said that this 
is the first time a woman has held a State 
office in Alabama, 


BARRARA KOLB, a servant in the em- 
ploy of a Chicago family, was awarded a 
gold medal at the last meeting of the Old 
Settlers’ Association, and presented with 
a certificate of M. D., ‘‘master domestic.” 
For forty years Miss Kolb has served the 
same family. In an interview on the 
“servant question’’ she is reported as say- 
ing: ‘‘It is the domestic quite as much as 
the mistress who makes or mars the 
home, I believe the servant girls of Amer- 
ica have a mission to perform; it is their 
duty to elevate the standard of the kitch- 
en.”’ 

Mrs. Emma P. Ewina is treasurer of 
the ‘‘Dinner Delivery Company,’’ lately 
formed at Pittsburg, Pa., with Mrs. Ber- 
tha L. Grimes as president, and Mrs. Maud 
P. Kirk as secretary. It cooks and deliv- 
ers dinners and other meals at private 
residences in any part of the city. By a 
recently invented apparatus for retaining 
heat, it is enabled to deliver meale warm, 
and in as good condition as those dished 
up in the average home kitchen. Each 
meal will be inspected by Mrs. Ewing or 
some other culinary expert, and none will 
be sent out that does not meet the inspect- 
or’s approval. .The company is already 
doing a lucrative business, 


Mrs. W. H. Fev.ton, who conducts a 
department, “‘The Country Home,” in the 
Atlanta Journal, makes an appeal in it to 
the Georgia Legislature on behalf of 
those “‘who have no voice or vote ia pub- 
lic business.”’ She wants taxes reduced, 
and police protection provided for coun- 
try people. She asks for measures to 
compel school attendance, and to improve 
the public schools, in which she says 
grades have been multiplied until children 
‘tmust start to school at weaning time, 
and go until they are ready to marry, to 
carry out the various requirements and 
creep through the various grades and pass 
out as finished or unfinished."’ 


Mrs. Lyp1a CoaLe SHARBPLESS of Phil- 
adelphia, the inventor of the scientific 
bread-making machine, has won the fifty 
dollar prize offered by the Boston Wo- 
men’s Educational and Industrial Union 
for the best household labor-saving device 
at the Mechanics’ Fair. The committee 
of award, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Mrs. 
Mary J. Lincoln and Prof. J. Dwight Por- 
ter, say in their report: “Of the twenty 
devices submitted, some do not cover the 
terms of the prize, namely, are not ‘labor- 
saving,’ some are not ‘original in design,’ 
some are too limited in application, and 
some are only of occasional use. Espe- 
cially worthy of mention are a kitchen 
cabinet, movable zinc table, ash-sifter, 
creeping suit, handy-box and sanitary 
water closet.’’ Mrs. Sharpless, on the 
closing day of the Fair, gave a talk on the 
bread-machine, illustrated with stereopti- 
con views from the photographic slides 
made at the University of Pennsylvania, 
showing the results when a beam of polar- 
ized light is passed through an exceed- 
ingly thin section of different kinds of 
bread. 
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A TEXAS GIRL CORNERS THE PEOAN CROP. 


Bernice Bardine, a Sree not yet 
twenty years of “s, displayed bus!- 
ness acumen of # higher order than 
score of male competitors who are en- 

in the same business that occupies 
her attention at the present time, says the 
Ohieago Tribune. 

Last year Miss Bardine and her younger 
brother made a little money gathering 
pecans. Since then she has been studying 
the business and laying plans for future 
operations, Last summer she carried on 
an extensive correspondence not only 
with mercantile establishments in various 
cities that handle pecans, but with relia- 
ble people residing in regions where the 
nut grows. In this way she became thor- 
oughly posted in all matters pertaining to 
the present crop. 

Feeling confident that pecans would 
command a good price, she set to work 
some weeks ago, and, aided by her brother 
and a few trusted assistants who were 
sworn to secrecy, she quietly leased every 
pecan grove and forest of any value in the 
Colorado valley. When buyers appeared 
in the country, startling the ranchers by 
offering to engage pecans at 7}2 cents per 
pound, those who make a business of 
gathering the nuts were astounded to find 
that a young girl had entered the field 
and cornered the crop, so far as this par- 
ticular region is concerned. 

This energetic young woman is in a fair 
way to make a fortune in a few months. 
She got a great bargain in nearly all of 
her leases. She leased for $100 one forest 
in which there are several giant trees that 
will yield twenty bushels or 880 pounds of 
pecans. At a low estimate, the profits 
from this single transaction will fall little 
short of $5,000. 

When it is remembered that nothing of 
market value is subject to such fluctua- 
tions of price as pecans, it is no great 
wonder that the people leased their for- 
ests for so little. A few years ago there 
was an abundant crop, and yet for some 
unaccountable reason the nuts were al- 
lowed to rot where they fell. There were 
no buyers and no market. . 

Aside from engaging the crop, this 
courageous Texas girl has distinguished 
herself in other ways. A pecan crop is 
not easy to gather. The work is attended 
with danger and hardships. The har- 
vesting is generally done by vigorous 
young men and athletic boys. Not many 
young women would exchange places with 
the Texas girl, though the profits were 
doubled. Those who are engaged in the 
business have to camp out in the woods. 
many miles from a town or a ranch, 

After Miss Bardine became convinced 
that pecans would command a fair price, 
she at once set to work to find some way 
to gather the crop that would be an im- 
provement upon the old plan. 

The largest and best pecans grow upon 
the topmost boughs of the tallest trees, 
often a hundred and fifty feet from the 
ground. A daring climber of light weight 
gets afew bushels of these “‘top-gallants,”’ 
as they are called, but ordinary threshers 
are forced to shake their fists at them and 
walk away. They often leave from $20 to 
$50 worth of pecans in the tops of these 
tall trees. Few boys can be found who 
dare ascend to such dizzy heights. 

Miss Bardine determined to harvest the 
crop clean, ‘I will have those big pecans 
in the tops of the trees if I have to go 
after them in a balloon,” she said. Her 
assistants laughed at the idea, but after 
she had tried in various ways to accom- 
plish her purpose without success, she 
actually concluded to construct a small 
balloon. Her friends looked on in amaze- 
ment, and advised her to abandon the 
dangerous project. ‘Those pecans,”’ she 
said, ‘‘are worth several thousand dollars, 
and I need them in my business.”’ 

The experiment was made at Granite 
Shoals, on the Colorado River, where 
there is a large forest of the tallest pecan 
trees in Texas. 

Miss Bardine’s people had already gath- 
ered the nuts from the branches of the 
giant trees as far up as the threshers 
dared to venture. They estimated that 
there were at least 500 bushels of pecans 
beyond their reach. 

The balloon was transported to Granite 
Shoals and inflated with hot air from a 
furnace constructed in the midst of a 
grove of the tallest trees, The girl, armed 
with a long threshing-pole, stepped into 
the basket, and when her assistants, who 
were holding the anchor-rope, announced 
that they were ready, the signal was 
given, and the airship rose swaying and 
jerking to the tops of thetrees. The men 
who held the] anchor-rope had taken a 
half-hitch around a small oak, and they 
found that they could easily control the 
ascent of the balloon. 





A CHANCE FOR HINDOO WOMEN. 


The Viceroy of India, Lord Curzon, has 
at the suggestion of his American wife, 
who was Miss Mary Leiter of Chicago, 
ordered that the “secluded women”’ of the 





families of the 
gived an o 

dors of the 
Delbi. A portion nt 
to have a latticed screen through which 
these women may witness the spectacle, 
themselves unseen, it being against their 
religion ever to show their faces to others 
than their own families. Lord Curzon 
has also decreed that the art galleries of 
Delphi shall be open to these women only, 
on certain days. His thoughtfulners is 
attributed to his wife, who, like all sound- 
hearted American women, seeks to elevate 
her sex.— Baltimore Sun. 








WHY WOMEN SUBMIT. 

The Declaration of Independence sagely 
remarks: ‘‘All experience hath shown 
that mankind are more disposed to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed.”’ 

This truism is even more applicable to 
womankind, who never have been in the 
habit of taking the initiative, In the 
early days of our republic the idea of 
their being included in its provisions for 
equal rights would have been too prepos- 
terous to be considered. Neither they 
nor their ancestors had known anything 
but subjection, and, as this was supposed 
to bea part of the divine plan, probably 
the forefathers were as conscientious in 
incorporating it into law as the foremoth- 
ers were in accepting it; and yet it does 
seem strange that it should have required 
all the powers of Church and State to en- 
force what was so clearly a divine decree. 
Nowadays men, who are not quite so 
religious as they used to be, declare that 
it is ‘contrary to nature’’ for women to do 
various progressive things they have set 
their minds on doing, and, instead of 
trusting nature to enforce her own laws, 
they come to her assistance with ironclad 
statutes. However, women of late years 
have thoroughly proved that, if they can 
get around the man-made statutes, they 
find no obstacles placed by divine or 
natural laws in the way of doing a 
thousand things heretofore declared im- 
possible. 

It took women a great many centuries 
to learn this fact, and there are some les- 
sons yet ahead of them. They and theirs 
still suffer a great many evils because 
they lack the courage to “abolish the 
forms to which they are accustomed.”’ 
Even in the earlier days it was easier to 
endure than to rebel, as those who tried 
both would testify. To-day women who 
enjoy to the fullest the privileges gained 
for them by the pioneer reformers, would 
rather accept the remaining disadvantages 
than make a fight to abolish them. It is 
only when the heel grinds the worm down 
very bard that it turns.—Jda H. Harper, 
in N. Y. Sun. 
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THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 

The recent Conference of the Friends of 
the Indian at Mohonk had some unique 
features this year. of which the chief was 
the codperation, for the first time, of the 
Roman Catholic Church, represented by 
Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia, who 
has been appointed to succeed the revered 
Bishop Whipple on the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, and by Dr. Ganss, the 
financial agent of the Roman Catholic 
schools among the Indians. Protestant 
bishops were represented in the persons 
of Bishop Potter and Bishop Huntington. 
Then there were Congressmen, with and 
without bills, doctors of divinity, law, and 
medicine, besides music, Dr. Ganss claim- 
ing the last by virtue of thirty years spent 
in that study. It was a great enjoyment, 
at the close of the evening meetings, to 
listen to the fine music evoked by his 
skilled fingers. 

There were missionaries all the way 
from Point Barrow in Alaska, the very 
dome of this terrestrial ball, where they 
receive one mail a year, to the lands uf 
the Filipinos in the Far East. There were 
veterans in the educational problem, like 
Colonel Pratt of Carlisle and Dr. Frissell 
from Hampton, who have given the best 
years of their life to the work. There 
were workers from the field, like Dr. 
Segur, who in thirty years has taken only 
thirty days’ vacation; and there was the 
genial Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
whose personality gives a certainty of jus- 
tice, whether the applicant be red or 
white, Hereported that twelve thousand 
Indians have been dropped this last year 
from the ration roll, with a resulting wil- 
lingness to work, and in consequence more 
progress toward civilization than in years 
under the old method of free food fur- 
nished by an over-indulgent government. 
Marriages have been solemnized, instead 
of the old neglect of such a formality, 
permanent registrations have been made, 
and legal titles to many allotments given. 

The Vreeland Bill, providing for giving 
the New York Indians land in severalty, 
was freely discussed by friends and ene- 





even its most persistent opponent must 
it forever of any resembisnce to ‘a 
" The result of the enactment of 
that bill will be to do away with many of 
the disgraceful conditions still existing in 
the heart of one of the oldest and most 
civilized States in the Union. It seems 
incredible that in the State of New York, 
with two hundred years of civilization be- 
hind it, polygamy should be openly prac- 
tised, that barbaric practices should be 
unrestrained by the decencies of life, and 
that the law of the State which governs 
and punishes every other community 
should be of no power there. If the Vree- 
land Bill becomes a law, the New York 
Indians will become citizens of the State 
and subject to its laws. And they will be 
compelled to work or go hungry. It has 
taken a long time to realize that too much 
to eat and drink and too little to do is as 
fatal to the best development of the In- 
dian as to the development of his white 
brother, but the old order begins to apply 
to them also, and if a man will not work, 
neither shall he eat. 

Another interesting feature of the Con- 
ference was the presence of two English- 
men, Mr. Geo. A. Perris, the editor of 
Concord, and Mr. John A, Hobson, the 
author. Mr. Perris paid the following 
tribute to the various women who took 
part in the discussions: ‘*The information 
which has been given by the women 
speakers struck me as being worthy of 
even more attention than the distinctively 
masculine arguments to which we have 
listened. I have been immensely touched 
by the way the women workers among 
the Indians have reported upon their 
work. I wish our politicians in both 
hemispheres could see that they are con- 
structing as well as criticising.’’ K, 


MISS ANTHONY ON MRS. STANTON. 


A Rochester paper publishes an inter- 
esting interview with Miss Anthony on 
the death of Mrs. Stanton. It says in 
part: 





There is one home in Rochester in 
which the announcement of the death of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton fell with crushing 
force. Susan B, Anthony did not know 
that her friend of fifty years was not in 
her usual health when, late yesterday 
afternoon, the following telegram was re- 
ceived from New York: ‘‘Mother passed 
away to-day.’’ This was sent by Harriet 
Stanton Blatch. 

Miss Anthony and Mrs, Stanton were 
planning to meet on the 87th birthday of 
the latter, on Nov. 12, when Miss Anthony 
was to go to New York, and they were to 
have a quiet celebration. Instead, Miss 
Anthony will leave Oct. 28 to pay the last 
tribute to her beloved friend. 

“She will be cremated,’’ said Miss An- 
thony, sadly. “That was her wish. It 
was fifty years ago last May that we met 
first, at Seneca Falls, when we were both 
young women in our prime. There has 
been an unbroken friendship from that 
day to this. We did not agree on every 
point, but on the central point of woman 
suffrage we always agreed, and that was 
the pivotal question. 

“Through the early days, when the 
world was against us, we stood together. 
Mrs. Stanton was always a courageous 
woman, a leader of thought and new 
movements. I always called her the phi- 
losopher and statesman of our movement. 
She was a most finished writer. 

‘*When she was able to attend our con- 
ventions we always had an opening ad- 
dress. I called her a word artist, while I 
was the worker. If I wanted anything 
done, any appeals to Congress or Legisla- 
tures written, I put my bonnet on and 
went to see Mrs. Stanton. It spoiled me 
for writing myself, for I always had her 
to lean on. It was only last week that 
she wrote Mrs. Ida H. Harper, asking her 
to edit her speeches as soon as Mrs. Har- 
per had finished the last volume of the 
‘History of Woman Suffrage,’ on which we 
are now working. There are more than 
200 of these speeches, which she has had 
labeled and sorted and placed in an old- 
fashioned chest of drawers. She was in- 
tensely interested in this final volume of 
the ‘History of Woman Suffrage,’ soon to 
be given to the public, and every week we 
received letters containing suggestions,and 
asking that this and that be included in 
it. She was looking forward with so 
much pleasure to the completion of the 
book, and her most ardent wish was that 
she might live to see it. The last letter 
received from her was one of her strong- 
est and brightest. She said she intended 
to have all her work out of the way so 
that she could have the book read to her 
from beginning to end. We are so disap- 
pointed to think she can never see it shat 
we cannot be reconciled, It contains 
scores of her speeches. And every week 
or so we would receive a letter from her, 
asking us if we were using this speech or 
that.” 

The last time Miss Anthony saw Mrs. 
Stanton was in June, and the two parted 


mies, and every point ventilated, so that ; very cheerfully. 








Miss Anthony said: 

“I @annot express myself at all as I feel. 
Iam too crushed to gay much, but if she 
had outlived me she would have found 
fine words with which to express our 
friendship. I can’t say it in words.” 

“What period of your lives gave you 
the greatest pleasure?’’ was asked. 

“When we were digging together. 
When she forged the thunderbolts and 
I fired them. 

“In spite of her big family, to whom 
she was devoted, and the great amount of 
work she did outside her home, she was 
one of the finest housekeepers I ever saw. 
Her early married life was passed in Sen- 
eca Falls, N. Y., and later she and her 
husband lived in Tenafly, N.'J., in a 
beautiful home overlooking the Palisades 
of the Hudson. Mr. Stanton died about 
fifteen years ago, when Mrs. Stanton was 
abroad visiting her daughter in England. 
He was connected with the New York 
Sun for many years as a member of its 
editorial staff. 

“For the past twelve years Mrs, Stanton 
had lived at No. 260 West 94th Street, in 
a beautiful apartment overlooking the 
Hudson. Every morning after breakfast 
she would drop down in a big arm-chair 
in a front bay window and take a short 
nap. . Though she could not see, for she 
has been blind for three or four years, she 
seemed to feel the beauty without, and 
always said, ‘Oh, isn’t it beautiful!’ She 
always said this was a beautiful world, 
and she wanted to stay here as long as 
possible. She had a nurse and private 
secretary, and kept up with every ques- 
tion of the day. The papers were read to 
her every morning, and there was not a 
movement in the political or industrial 
world with which she was not perfectly 
familiar.’’ 

Mrs, Stanton has had seven children. 
Two live abroad,—Theodore in Paris, and 
Mrs, Harriet Stanton Blatch in London,— 
but both of them happened to be at home 
at this time. Theodore, who married a 
Parisian, came to place his eldest son in 
Cornell University, where Mrs. Blatch’s 
only daughter is also a student. Theo- 
dore is a cultured man of literary tastes, 
and has written much for the suffrage 
cause. Mrs. Stanton’s daughters were 
both educated in Vassar. One of them, 
Mrs. Margaret Stanton Lawrence, is at 
the head of the physical culture depart- 
ment in the Teachers’ College. 





ENGLISH AT BRYN MAWR. 


During the last decade in America 
more and more attention has been paid to 
correct speech, yet few of the colleges 
have done anything official in this direc- 
tion. It is now announced that Bryn 
Mawr will hereafter require work in Eng- 
lish enunciation and pronunciation as 
part of the regular course in English to 
be taken by every student. The general 
English course is five hours a week, three 
for lectures on literature, and two for 
essay work. One hour every two weeks 
will now be given to the work in correct 
speech. The students are divided into 
groups of ten, in order that the work may 
be thorough. Mr. Samuel Arthur King of 
London, who has recently begun this 
work in America, will conduct the class- 
es, The careful use of our mother tongue 
should certainly be one of the marks of 
the college graduate, and Bryn Mawr has 
taken a svep in the right direction. 





MRS. YOUNG VS. “PEE-WEE.” 


The following letter was written by 
Mrs, Virginia D. Young in combating the 
ideas of a writer signing himself ‘Pee- 
Wee”’ in the Charleston News and Courier. 
This Pee-Wee ‘poked fun at the woman’s 
rights people,’’ complained of the Negro 
singing, and assumed that as women were 
made out of men’s ribs they ought to be 
kept in subjection and not allowed to 
vote. 

To the Editor of the Sunday, News: Who 
is ‘‘Pee-Wee?’’ By his complaints one 
would suspect him of being a man, for 
chronic grumbling, you know, belongs 
more to men than women. Men grumble 
at the weather, the crops, their victuals, 
and politics. But the idea of grumbling 
at the darkies’ music! Why, it is delight- 
ful! When I was a girl I used to loiter to 
hear them sing at their special meetings, 
and now I often go on the piazza of Sun- 
day nights, or up-stairs to sit in a dormer 
window, the better to hear their fervid 
strains. What glorious voices they have, 
deep and sweet, the very hot heart of the 
South in them, whatever we may think of 
the leopard’s spots! No instrument of 
wood and wire can compare with the har- 
monies evoked by our poor brothers in 
black from the inner man. 

Why is Mr. Pee-Wee stirred up over the 
suggestion that boys be taught to sew on 
buttons and cook, while girls learn to 
drive nails and harness horses? To do 
these things is most desirable in man or 
woman, and childhood is the time to 
learn. And why shouldn’t girls become 


gymnasts as well as boys? Do they not 
.peed as much physical stamina for the 
burdens of womanhood as men for man- 
hood? Let women strengthen their mus. 
cles and develop their bodies, and they 
will not crowd the doctors’ waiting rooms 
nor become perambulating apothecaries’ 
shops. 

“A little more and he’d be willing for 
girls to go to the polls,” 

Now I want to know why, as woman 
was invited and urged and longed for to 
“beautify with her presence” the cam. 
paign meetings during the summer just 
gone, why shouldn’t she have shaped her 
convictions into a ballot at the polls in 
the elections? What is politics but that 
surveillance of the people’s affairs we cal) 
government? The government adminis- 
ters the commonwealth’s business, and 
what is the commonwealth but the wom. 
en and men who pay taxes to support it? 
Really, when you come to think of it, 
keeping woman out of her right to vote is 
nothing but outlawry on account of sex, 

The Keystone, that elegant magazine 
edited by Miss Louisa B. Poppenheim, a 
Charleston young lady, has a letter in its 
October number from Mrs, Cora R. Lott, 
of Johnston’s, in which is given an appli- 
cation made by the new Country Club of 
that town to the mayor for the removal! of 
certain abuses, and Mrs, Lott tells how 
the mayor took off his hat, so to speak, 
and promised the ladies to carry out their 
“suggestions,” and further he ‘hoped 
that more ‘suggestions’ from the women 
might be forthcoming.’” How much sim- 
pler, more straightforward, and true to 
the principles of democratic government 
would it be if such women as Mrs. Cora 
L. Lott were members of the town coun- 
cil and able to prevent the nuisances com- 
plained of from ever taking shape! 

Women have a genius for cleanliness 
and method, and what is needed more in 
town or city government than these? 

Why can’t our people (women as well 
as men, for that matter) get rid of the oid 
dry-as-dust prejudices, and wake up to 
the new time that demands the best in 
thought and its expression from a whole 
humanity, irrespective of sex? 

The same October Keystone has an arti- 
cle on ‘‘What Women are Doing in Ger- 
many,’’ showing that they have secured 
admission on equal terms with men to the 
universities, and the right to attend polit- 
ical meetings, if seated separate from men. 

I see in the New York Sun of a recent 
date an editorial on ‘‘The Latest Develop- 
ment of Woman’s Rights,’’ and after a 
very candid statement of its late rapid 
success among the Australian States, he 
concludes with: “It is evident that if 
women are pronounced eligible as mem- 
bers of the Federal Parliament of the 
Australian Commonwealth, the effort to 
have them recognized as admissibie to 
our own House of Representatives may be 
vigorously renewed.”’ 

But of all the Pee-Wee provoking innu- 
endoes the worst is that ‘‘woman was a 
rib taken out of man—a small piece of 
him.” 

It reminds me of the ‘Dependent Fe- 
male” of our own State Press program 
at Georgetown last May. 

I poured out my soul on the subject, as 
soon as I got through with my response 
to the welcome, and oh, what joy it is to 
recall the faces of my noble brother edi- 
tors, who, at the close of our session, 
shook my hand and told me they agreed 
with me thoroughly in my repudiation of 
that humiliating phrase! Now, it does 
seem that when such men as Dr. James 
Woodrow, of South Carolina, teach the 
evolution of the human being from the 
protoplasmic cell, the talk about woman’s 
being a rib (originally an Oriental parable, 
like the prodigal son) ought to cease. 

Look at the mighty scientist, Ernest 
Haeckel, frank, fearless, honest, without 
a trace of pose or affectation. Listen to 
his decisive citation, not of theories, but 
of facts: 

He assures the “International Zodlogi- 
cal Congress that ‘man’s line of descent 
is now clearly traced, from a place back 
in the eocene period, when our ancestor 
was not yet more than half arrived to the 
ape’s estate, down to the time of true hu- 
man development.’’’ In fact, Professor 
Haeckel, the great scientist of Jena, has 
made a hypothetical tree of man’s lineage, 
tracing the ancestry of the human family 
back to the earliest geological times and 
the lowest order of being; nothing said 
about woman’s being a “‘rib taken from a 
perfect man,’’ and he thereafter her mas- 
ter! Oh, no. This ‘tree’? Professor 
Haeckel improved from time to time, as 
new data came to him, through his stud- 
ies in paleontology and embryology, and 
finally the great German scientist (recog- 
nized as the mightiest man in the Univer- 
sity at Jena) declares there is no longer 2 
‘*missing link.”’ ‘*The phyletic continuity 
of the primate stem from the oldest le- 
murs down to man himself is a historica! 
fact.’’ This “‘missing link,’ in the form 
of a skeleton, was discovered by Dr. Eu- 
gene Dubois in the tertiary strata of the 





island of Java, and on examination showed 
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unmistakably its kinship to the human. 
The thigh, taken by itself, proved that 
the individual it had belonged to was ac- 
customed tw an erect attitude in walking, 
And the skull was of a type intermediate 
between the lowest existing man and the 
highest existing ape. It was named 
“Pithecanthropus erectus, the erect ape 
man.” 

In spite of all objections, this far-away- 
back, poor relation has been accepted by 
the whole scientific world as the oldest 
human known, and nothing said about a 
rib woman! 

So Nature herself, beneficent mother 
heart, comes in to put us women where 
we belong—the equals of our brother 
man, and, as such, entitled to share the 
ballot and government. 

Therefore we echo the song of a woman 
poet: 

“The grandeur and strength of nations 

Lies in the mothers of men, 


For the souls of a country’s mothers 
Are stronger than sword or pen. 


*‘Oh, a love for broad-browed Justice 
Is the root of the noblest lives, 
For justice is more than mercy, 
And on it all virtue thrives.’’ 


Fairfax, 8. C. Vireinia D. Youne, 


MUSIC AND DRAWING COMBINED. 





In the Indianapolis public schools stu- 
dents in the lower grades are drawing de- 
signs to the tunes of such old melodies as 
“Way Down Upon the Suwanee River,” 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” and *‘Aunt 
Dinah’s Quilting Party.’’ Pupils of the 
lower grades are drawing decorative 
friezes to the stirring rhythm of the old 
war song, ‘‘Marching Through Georgia.” 
It came about in this way: The supervis- 
ing instructor in drawing in the Indianap- 
olis public schools found that the lines 
drawn by the untrained fingers were 
either too stiff, broken, incomplete, or 
crooked. Miss Seegmiller, supervising 
instructor in art, when observing 2 body 
of soldiers pass her house marching to 
music, noted how evenly and uniformly 
they stepped. Beyond her a few feet the 
music ceased fora moment. The body of 
soldiers maintained the even tread of the 
march, but one by one the steps of the 
individuals shortened or lengthened and 
the evenness was lost. If a man’s feet 
will keep perfect time to the cadence of a 
military march, why would not his hands 
do likewise? Miss Seegmiller thus de- 
vised a theory that the most successful 
agent of art instruction is music, It re- 


_mained to test her theory, which she did 


in the schools. The teacher or the super- 
vising instructor in music who frequently 
accompanies Miss Seegmiller will lead in 
the singing of a song such as ‘‘Marching 
Through Georgia.”’ One, two, three, four, 
the time of the music swings along, and 
in perfect unison go the pencils of the 
pupils, up, down, up, down, making lines 
straight and perfect. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
By Edward Everett Hale. 
1902, 





How TO LIvE, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 


This is a very useful and suggestive 
book. It inculcates wisdom rather than 
knowledge. No one can read it carefully 
without self improvement. Especially to 
young persons, whose lives are before 
them, no subject of thought can be so im- 
portant as those which this book discusses: 
How to choose one’s calling, how to sleep, 
exercise, think, study, know God, bear 
your brother’s burdens, regulate expense, 
dress, deal with one’s children, and re- 
main young, one’s duty to church and 
State, and control of appetite. Surely 
these are themes worthy of consideration. 
Fifty thousand Chautauqua readers have 
read this book; it would be well if these 
readers could be multiplied by a thousand 
for the benefit of our fifty million popula- 
tion! Mr. Hale says: “There are but 
few books which, taking for granted the 
sense of right, give practical recipes for 
living which may be made of use, as we 
use directions for the care of hens, the 
feeding of cows, or the mixing of bread.”’ 
Such directions this book tries to impart. 

H. B. B. 


Wirn A SAvuceEPAN OVER THE SEA. 
Quaint and Delicious Recipes from the 
Kitchens of Foreign Countries. Select- 
ed and Compiled by Adelaide Keen, 
with Illustrations. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1902. Price, $1.50 net. 


This volume contains more than six 
hundred recipes for soups, fish, eggs, 
meats, sauces, vegetables, salads, cakes, 
puddings, preserves, ices, and hot and 
cold drinks, as these are prepared in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Austria, Italy and 
other European countries. Many of these 
recipes are unknown to Americans. It 
has not been thought necessary to include 
Lyonnaise potatoes, Spanish buns, French 
crullers, Neapolitan ice creams, Welsh 
rarebit, etc., as such are in common use. 
But poverty of purse and of soil have 
forced Europeans to use what we regard 
as valueless and to cook the same thing in 
a hundred different styles. The early 
colonists of America lived well because 
they brought with them their own recipes 
and servants. In those parts of our coun- 
try settled by aristocratic families, such 
as Louisiana, Maryland, Virginia, St. 





CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. Ca- 
tarrh is a blood or constitutional disease, 
and in order to cure it you must take in- 
ternal remedies. Hall's Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall's Ca- 
tarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood perifiers, acting directly 
on the mucous surfaces. The perfect 
combination of the two ingredients is 
what produces such wonderful results in 
curing Catarrh. Send for testimonials 
free. F. J. CHENEY & CO., 

Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Louis, and Canada, we find different and 
on the whole better cooking than in those 
populated by the English and Dutch. 
French cooking began to be known in the 
North after the Civil War, and the good 
cooking of the Negroes, who are naturally 
epicures, hasa foreign origin. Something 
of France and Spain has somehow fallen 
into Africa. The instructions for eighty- 
three different soups, are themselves alone 
worth many times the price of the book. 
As the United States is the most cosmo- 
politan of nations, so our cookery should 
become in the best sense international, 
and this volume will help it to become so. 
H. B. B. 


Tue Rescue. By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. New York: The Century Co, 
1902. Price, $1.50. 


This is a story of great intensity and 
pathos. It has a nobility of purpose, and 
a delicacy of moral tone rare in contem- 
porary fiction. It deals with social prob- 
lems, especially with that of heredity, and 
gives a woman’s view of a manly ideal 
which is far above the average conception 
of men or women. ; H. B. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


JACK FROST. 





Somebody’s been in the garden, 
Nipping the blossoms fair; 

All the green leaves are blackened ; 
Who do you think was there? 


Somebody’s been in the forest, 
Cracking the chestnut burrs; 
Who is it dropping the chestnuts 
Whenever a light wind stirs? 


Somebody’s been at the window, 
Marking on every pane; 

Who made the delicate drawing 
Of lacework and moss and grain ? 


Somebody's all the time working 
Out on the pond so blue, 
Bridging it over with crystal ; 
Now, can you tell me who? 
— Child-Garden. 


THE FAITHFUL POSTMAN. 





One day last autumn, when chilly days 
first came on, Baby Winfred wakened with 
a hoarse cry. The young mother’s heart 
was filled with fear. The dreaded croup 
had come, and she was alone; there was 
no one to send for the doctor. 

Just then sober old Sally, the tortoise- 
shell cat, came slowly up the garden path 
from the barn. The mother remembered 
that Sally had been trained to carry notes 
to the store—grandpa’s store at the foot 
of the lane—she had never been known to 
fail in carrying them safely. 

Calling on puss, she hastily wrote: 
“Send the doctor at once; baby has 
croup.” She tied it about the soft, plump 
neck and said: ‘‘Run, Sally, as fast as ever 
you can! Run on the fence; hurry and 
give it to grandpa!”’ 

Off went Sally, never minding the barks 
of impertinent dogs or the friendly calls of 
her relations, and the doctor was in the 
house in ten minutes. 

**T was on the street,”’ he said, ‘‘at the 
store door, when old Sally came running 
on the fence as fast as her four legs could 
carry her. I feared there was trouble, 
and waited until she could reach us. [| 
think Sally has never forgotten how I 
took fish-bones out of her throat with 
pincers. She always seems so glad to see 
me.”’ 

The very next day Sally had a new 
collar; on it was engraved: ‘‘From baby to 
his faithful postman.” —Our Little Ones. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 
No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 
$1.co A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Boston 














HUMOROUS. 


A well-known surgeon of the Mel- 
bourne Hospital was imparting clivical 
instruction to half a dozen students who 
accompanied him in his rounds. Pausin 
at the side of a doubtful case he said: 
‘Now, gentlemen, do you think this is or 
is not a case for operation?’ One by one 
the students made their diagnosis, and all 
of them answered in the negative. ‘*Well, 
gentlemen, you areall wrong,’’ said the 
wielder of the free and flashing scalpel, 
“and I shall operate to-morrow.” ‘No, 
you won’t,’’ exclaimed the patient as he 
rose in his bed. ‘Six to one is a good 
majority; gimme my clothes!’’ — Mel- 
bourne Punch. 


A correspondent of the London Specta- 
tor gives some funny sayings of children: 

Arthur, aged six, had succumbed for 
the second time to the attractions of an 
exposed and unprotected cake. His 
mother told him that his first fall ought 
to have warned him, and pointed the 
moral of St. Peter and the cock. A deep 
sigh, a quiver of the lip, and: “‘But, mam- 
ma, the cock in the back street is dead; 
and you can’t expect me to remember St. 
Peter with a hen!” 

A child trying to count the trees from 
the window of a train, exclaimed: ‘*How 
fast they run; and they’ve only one leg!’ 

A four-year-old was relating with ds - 
matic feeling, an assault from her brother, 


aged six. ‘‘And he hit me, and he 
pinched me, and he ——” “Oh, but 
what did you do to him?” “I wasn’t 


talking about that!” 

A father, after a day’s absence, was met 
by his two little sons. ‘*Have you been 
good boys?’’ Silence. ‘Have you been 
good boys?”’ ‘No, papa; I called grand- 
ma a bad word,”’ said five-year-old, turn- 
ing scarlet. ‘Is it possible? What did 
ae call your grandma?”’ ‘I called her a 

uman being!’’ The father with a mighty 
effort maintained his gravity. ‘I must 
forgive you for once, art remember, if 
ever you call your grandmother a human 
being again I shall have to spank you!” 

A little girl, at a hotel dining-table, 
broke a profound silence with: ‘‘Mamma, 
if you had not married papa, what rela- 
tion would papa be to me?”’, 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 





American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 
to WomAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
Tf you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PURLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 






















50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trace Marks 
Desicns 
Copyvnricuts &c. 
one sending a sketch and description may 
gute ewan our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably potentanie. Communica 
tions st riots confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest cy for 
Patents taken through Munn receive 
special notice, without charge, in , 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 

lation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 

ii + four ito: $1. Scla by ali newedealers. 
£0 


$3 
UN oreo Ne Yor 
STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. ,Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 35 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 
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Woman’s. Medical 
of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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College 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICER AND RESIC ENCE: 
1s B. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENEKA: 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMER 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 

Alliance. = 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $3.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: ‘lam devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
throptst! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 


Sarah E. Steele; “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York, 


SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES, 


The following leaflets of The Philanthropist 

Series have been published: 

1, Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 

Aaron M. Powell. 

. The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 

. Bave the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

. Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 
Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 

. The White Cross, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 

C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 

. Mrs, Butler—The New Moral Crusade 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from Christian, London. 

. The Double Standard of Morality, by 
Mrs. J. E. Butler. 

. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects and Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B F. De Costa, D. b 

11. The Secredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D. D. 

12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 

Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, M. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, eight pages, by Rev 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 

nna Rice Powell. 

19. Law and Immorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

. Beguietes Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 

An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
a Friend. 

The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs- 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

. Social Purity—The Right Training of 

Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
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Ministers. 
31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


32. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 


They will be mailed t paid, to any address, 
atten centsa dozen; fifty centea hundred. Nos. 
11 eae pagte, teenty ecuts a dossh, one dollar 
31, eight es, twenty cents a dozen, one do 

a hawdves. 


Bounp VotumEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, pos or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Auice Stons Buackwewt, and 
Lucy E. Antnony. For sale at Woman’s 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass, 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
P Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwa of 20,000 patients beng 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. Fo 

particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pigroy, 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t., 
New York. 


The Great Northwest 


I8 BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 
DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


_— ———__—__—F 
D. E. BURLEY 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket 
8. W. EOCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake Oity, Utah. 











The Ruias of Mitia, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


Southern ‘Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Care 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice. 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 














SS= = 
For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy, ot the “Sunset” - 
monthly publica’ devoted to the dev s 
of the coast, will be sent on app’ 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in'Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 
p. 4 ,. daily is ube cay 
49 Bromfield St., Boston; 
TELEPHONE Me. 1971. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

t. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MASSACHUSETTS ELECTS A SUFFRAGE 
GOVERNOR. 


The election of John L. Bates as Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts is a cause of joy to 
the friends of equal rights for women. 
Several years ago, when Mr. Bates was 
Speaker of the House, the vote upon a 
pending woman suffrage measure was a 
tie. The Speaker might have declined to 
vote, and if he had been a timorous poli- 
ticlan, he probably would have done so. 
Instead, he at once said to the clerk, ‘‘Call 
my name," and when it was called, an- 
swered ‘*Yes’’—“with an air of satisfac- 
tion,” as the newspapers next day re- 
ported. 

For this «action he was bitterly de- 
nounced by the opponents of equal rights, 
and some of his friends assured him that 
he had wrecked his chances of future ad- 
vancement in public life. Undeterred by 
this, Mr. Bates presided at Suffrage Festi- 
vals, and made no secret of his opinions, 
in public or private. An extract from one 
of his speeches, with quotations from Hon. 
John D. Long and Senator Hoar, has been 
circulated for years by the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. as a leaflet, under the title, 
‘Three Massachusetts Statesmen.”’ 

The election of Mr. Bates to the highest 
office in Massachusetts is a new proof, if 
any were needed, that an outspoken be- 
lief in equal rights for women does not 
ruin a man’s political prospects, even in 
the conservative East. A still more con- 
spicuous example is the President of the 
United States. Neither Governor Bates 
nor President Roosevelt was elected to 
his present position because he believed 
in equal suffrage, but their belief in equal 
suffrage proved no hindrance. In Massa- 
chusetts, indeed, we have had a long line 
of suffrage Governors. We are glad to 
welcome another. A. 8. B. 





THE HOMES WERE NOT REPRESENTED. 

The defeat of ‘District Local Option in 
Boston last Tuesday by an adverse ma- 
jority of 9,608, shonld be am object lesson 
to temperanos reformers and especially to 
temperance women. 

It was a sham referendum, with one- 
half.of the citizens directly interested ex- 
cluded from the polls. The Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association spent a great sum of 
money,to defeat it. The daily. newspa- 
pers were subsidized to oppose it. The 
politicians and saloons made common 
cause against it. But the wives, sisters 
and daughters were not allowed to vote. 
The wonder ig, not that local option was 
defeated—defeat under such  circum- 
stances was @ foregone conclusion. The 
wonder is that the affirmative vole was so 
large. 

This is a glaring instance of clase legis- 
lation. It was not a fair expression of 
public sentiment. There is no reason 
why Dorchester, Brighton and West Rox- 
bury should not decide for themselves on 
the license question, while Brookline, 
Quincy, Cambridge and Chelsea are en- 
abled to do so. 

Political hypocrisy is most odious when, 
in the shape of a sham referendum, it 
masquerades in the garb of democracy. 

H. B. B. 


CHILD LABOR IN ILLINOIS. 





The legislative committee of the ‘Child- 
Saving League of Illinois has formulated 
definite propositions for the amendment 
of the defective child labor statute, and 
an attempt will be made to secure legis- 
lation next winter. This movement will 
have the support of representative clubs, 
of civic societies and of the Chicago bar. 

Proposed reforms in the laws pertaining 
to the employment of children of either 
sex will be directed toward unscrupulous 
parents who, for the sake of the pitiful 
sums paid their offspring for the hardest 
kind of toil, willingly commit perjury and 
deprive the little ones of the opportunity 
to attend school. 

Mrs. Harriet N. Van Der Vaart, well 
known for her work in the Child-Saving 
League, has recently been making a thor- 
ough investigation of child workers’ con- 
dition in various lines of employment. 
She declares that she is appalled at the 
army of little girls at work in the Chicago 
laundries. The number of girls of tender 
age and the number of cripples is shock- 
ing. Never has she seen such little girls 
at work, nor so many in proportion to the 
amount of adult help. Mrs. Van Der 





Vaart siw row aftér row of littfe tots, in 
short ,dresses. and with their hair in 
braids, bending over machines, slipping 
linen into place in the mangles and fold- 
ers, and dragging big baskets over the 
floor. These child slaves toil for an aver- 
age of thirteen hours a day. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN BOSTON IN 1699. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The friends of American suffrage might 
do worse than observe local anniversaries. 
On Nov. 17, 1699, the founders of the 
Brattle Street Meeting-House in Boston 
ordained and proclaimed that the right to 
vote should not be confined to males, but 
every adult contributing to the mainten- 
ance of the society should have a vote. 
The memorable declaration was probably 
penned by Benjamin Colman, and raised 
the same storm that every step forward 
arouses in every community. But the 
declaration stood and stands. It is Arti- 
cle XVI in the famous ““Manifesto,”’ orig- 
inal copies of which may be seen at the 
Boston Atheneum and the Harvard Col- 
lege library. The date given represents 
old style; in our chronology it would be 
Nov. 27, 1699. It is pleasant to think that 
one Puritan society in Boston adopted 
the pringiple of equal suffrage more than 
two centuries ago, and never changed its 
mind on so greata principle. c. W. E. 








MEMORIAL MEETING FOR DR. ZAKR- 
ZEWSKA. 


An impressive memorial meeting for 
Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska was held at 
Chickering Halli, Boston, Oct.29. On the 
platform sat such a group of distinguished 
women and men as can rarely be seen as- 
sembled anywhere. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney called the meet- 
ing to order. She said in part: 

‘**As one, and the only remaining one, of 
the original corporators of the New Eng- 
land Hospital, I cannot deny myself the 
privilege of welcoming you to this meet- 
ing in honor of the great founder of this 
institution, and in affectionate remem- 
brance of her long and beneficent service 
to humanity. 

‘‘Dr. Zakrzewska appeals most strongly 
and most frequently to the public as the 
wise, experienced, skilful and humane 
physician; but we remember her to-day 
not only in that relation, which will be 
well brought forward by others, but we 
must especially remember her broad and 
varied service to all humanity. It is as 
counsellor and helper, as guide, philoso- 
pher and true friend, and in the most sa- 
cred office, the savior of those who were 
lost, that her memory comes before us to- 
day. 

“She had indeed a passion for human- 
ity, and could not pass by unheeded the 
claims of any sufferer. She prized also 
deeply the life of every human being, and 
she valued her noble profession as the in- 
strument of preserving, sustaining and 
enriching the lives of others. Life here 
and now was a sacred and blessed posses- 
sion, and in the most trying periods of 
her life she yet rejoiced in the precious 
gift. 

“She was full of sympathy and help for 
the poor Germans or the Hebrews whom 
she welcomed to our shores, but she was 
equally beneficent to every one in trouble. 
She had a wide range of sympathies, and 
understood human needs. She ministered 
as wisely to the rich woman whom she 
led into wise activities and healthful oc- 
cupations, as to the poor whose daily bread 
she made wholesome and sweet by her 
care and thought. 

“Wise counsellor, she constantly did 
justice to those who did not sympathize 
with her tastes and feelings. She always 
looked below the surface to principles and 
character. Her boldness and frankness 
were in the cause of right, but she was 
tender as a mother to the suffering and 
sorrowing. 

“We come to-day to gather up the 
memories of her life, and bring her vivid- 
ly before us, that her influence may never 
be lost upon us. 

‘‘We shall sorely need in every emer- 
gency her presence and her daily help— 
but she has left to us as her last legacy the 
inspiration of her thought and the exam- 
ple of her life, which will remain to us as 
a sure possession. As she loved and 
prized this life for herself, for her friends, 
and the patients whom she rescued often 
from death, so shall we not all prize that 
life which we have been privileged to 
share, and go on in the same purpose, 
bringing to the harvest of fruitful grain, 
the seeds she planted so bravely and so 
unselfishly? All life is one, and she who 
has truly lived will live forever in our 
hearts and our deeds, as she asked for life 
to overcome death.” 

The German National Hymn was sweet- 
ly sung by a male quartette. Rev. Charles 
G. Ames offered a few words of prayer. 
He said: ‘*May all womanhood and all 
humanity be more sacred in our thought 
and feeling while we contemplate the 
character of our departed friend!” 


| 





Mrs. Harriet Laughlin, chairman of the 
committee, introduced the speakers. Mr. 
Frederick W. G. May, one of the earliest 


‘friends and co-workers of Dr. Zakrzewska, 


spoke appreciatively of her. 
DR, ZAKRZEWSKA’S LETTER. 

Selections were then read from a letter 
sent by Dr. Zakrzewska to an old friend 
on Oct. 28, 1901. She wrote in part: 

“Every individual acts because of the 
given temperament and environment, and 
whoever remains true to self accomplishes 
more than what was foreseen, planned, or 
striven for. Such has been my life—sim- 
ply following my inclinations — never 
shirking work — never depending upon 
charity or friends, When I was sewing 
shirts in New York, working on worsted 
articles, making boys’ caps, and using my 
little experience in embroidering, I earned 
my daily bread, made a home for my two 
sisters, doing at the same time the general 
housework, reading newspapers and try- 
ing to learn the English language. I think 
back to those early years as a very happy 
period of existence. 

**Later, when I was working in Boston, 
the abolition excitement came to a climax 
by the John Brown raid. Money which I 
earned went often to help friends in the 
movement. The college was not able to 
pay me my last year’s salary. My fam- 
ily affairs had changed so that 1 became, 
by the sudden death of my father in Ber- 
lin, wholly responsible for my younger 
sisters’ future. Then it was that I pro- 
posed to organize, by the assistance of 
the friends who had labored with me in 
the former college work, a small hospital 
independently, and also to purchase by the 
kindly help of a friend a small house in 
Roxbury where I could place my family. 
The bospital was on Pleasant Street; it 
had ten beds. From this small beginning 
the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children has grown. 

‘At my home’in Roxbury I took a few 
invalids as boarders to help pay expenses, 
I keeping house alone. Thus I was the 
head of a family, the home-keeper for a 
household of invalid boarders, the resi- 
dent physician for every half a day, as 
well as the attending one for several 
years, at the hospital. 

“At that time the most strenuous ef- 
forts were needed to create confidence in 
the city, as well as among professional 
men, that a woman could be a physician, 
an obstetrician, a surgeon. No cases 
could or would I refuse. I worked among 
the poor, who could not pay at all, or 
only a very little. I never sent bills to 
any one unless asked for, while many a 
day and night, in rain, snow, and storm, 
I walked from Roxbury to South Boston, 
Dorchester, West Roxbury, Brookline, 
and Cambridge, to attend those who 
could not afford to send a carriage. This 
excess of work helped to dispel the preju- 
dice against woman’s ability to do night 
work. I was often asked if I went alone. 
No, I always went with the messenger 
who called me; and, if he could not ac- 
company me home again in the night, and 
no accommodations in the little apart- 
ment were possible for me, I walked back 
with the policeman, waiting at the end of 
the different beats for the next one to 
take me to his limit. I was well known 
among them; and I was not at all sur- 
prised when a Franklin Park policeman 
recently accosted me as a friend whom he 
well remembered in night walks of for- 
mer years. 

‘Meanwhile the hospital work grew 
rapidly. In 1865 I bought a second-hand 
buggy and a horse, for I could not do jus- 
tice to my professional work in public 
conveyances, and I wished to uphold pro- 
fessional etiquette and dignity as a wo- 
man. The effect was marvellous. Even 
the newspapers took notice of the change. 

“For some years I have been saving 
money for old age, and in fact have done 
what I encouraged women 80 often to do 
— become independent of friends and 
charity. Ihave honestly done a great 
deal to encourage and set up a great many 
women in the various ways possible to 
earn a livelihood. Their appreciation 
pleased me; but the best appreciation 
consists in the consciousness of having 
done the very best of the natural ability 
without a thought of praise. I have ar- 
ranged to be independent until 80 years— 
to which age I sincerely hope not to live. 
Death is to mea good friend. Whenever 
it comes, it is welcome. So many of my 
contemporaries have gone and are going 
into Nirvana, the world becomes young 
daily, and new to me, into which newness 
I can hardly find myself, so that when I 
say, ‘I have lived enough,’ I say the 
truth.”’ 

DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

A number of letters were read by Mrs. 
Emma E. But'er. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell 
wrote: 

I well remember the day, forty-eight 
years ago, when Marie E, Zakrzewska first 
called at my rooms in University Place. 
. . . I am delighted to know that a 
memorial meeting is to be held in honor 


of this valued old friend and medical help- 
er, and I heartily hope that the result 





may be enlarged support to the noble 
cause of women’s medical education, 
which she had so much at heart. 

In many directions, Dr. Zakrzewska’s 
loss will be keenly felt, for she was al- 
ways ready to help her fellow women to 
the utmost of her power, and in all moral 
questions her standpoint was a sound and 
noble one. 

DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, after outlining 
Dr. Zakrzewska’s work to aid the found- 
ing of the N. Y. Infirmary for Women and 
Children, continued: 

It seems almost amusing, in the light of 
subsequent experience, to recall how form- 
idable an undertaking it appeared in those 
days. It even required some moral cour- 
age to serve upon the Board of Trustees. 
Many of those who thus aided us were 
seriously warned that the institution 
would not only be unsuccessful, but 
would prove a source of annoyance to all 
concerned. The women doctors would 
not be able to manage the patients. The 
house would be regarded as a disreputable 
place. It would very likely be mobbed 
by the roughs in the neighborhood. If 
patients died, the death certificates of 
the women physicians would not be ac- 
cepted, etc., etc. There was no end to 
the trouble prophesied. Despite these 
prognostications, theInfirmary wasopened, 
with Dr. Zakrzewska as the first resident 
physician. 

The institution ran smoothly and suc- 
cessfully from the beginning. It was 
popular with the poor from the first, and 
the ‘‘doctoring ladies’ were soon a famil- 
iar peeeenes on the ‘‘East side’? of New 
York, 

During these early days of difficulty and 
struggle, Dr. Zakrzewska showed the 
same characteristics that marked her sub- 
sequent career — the remarkable social 
talent, the power of winning those whom 
she approached, the practical ability, the 
preagmom yee perseverance and interest in 
any work which she undertook. . . . She 
was warm and steady. in her friendships. 
It was one of her generous characteristics 
that she took a sincere interest in the 
younger physicians that grew up around 
her, and was quick to appreciate any evi- 
dence of ability displayed, or any success 
achieved by them, Her death removes 
one of the most marked individualities, 
and one of the most effective workers, 
among the pioneer women physicians. 


DR. C. A. BUCKEL. 


Dr. C. Annette Buckel wrote in part: 

Forty-three years I enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Dr. Zakrzewska, and as each year 
rolled away I felt more conscious of my 
indebtedness to her. : 

I cannot measure how much I owe to 
her skilful, energetic, practical instruc- 
tion as a physician, when I was a student 
in the New York Infirmary, neither can I 
measure the strength, courage, and hope 
which her bright example has given me 
throughout my life. I think, however, her 
genuine respect for even the very poorest 
of the poor German immigrants who 
crowded the most wretched quarters of 
New York, made the deepest and most 
lasting impression, Others showed sym- 
pathy and pity, but she entered into their 
lives with an appreciation of their diffi- 
culties and a codperation in their honest 
efforts that stimulated their courage, and 
gave them strength to work on until suc- 
cess finally rewarded them, 

She considered the husband, father, 
son and brother, equally worthy of regard 
with the women of the family, in all her 
plans for improvement. Although de- 
voted to women’s best interests, she never 
worked for women alone. Her influence 
over the men in these poor families was 
most remarkable, considering their sup- 
posed opinions as to the proper sphere 
of woman. Not a few educated, intelli- 
gent men owe their first start in the world 
to her suggestive counsel. The spirit of 
comradeship she felt with highminded, 
iatellectual men greatly strengthened my 
own convictions as to the true relations of 
men and women to each other, and helpod 
me more freely to enjoy the friendship of 
men whom I honored and admired. 

In her social life, gentlemen were always 
most cordially welcomed, and they seemed 
sincerely to appreciate her kindness, and 
highly valued her esteem. The picnics 
and excursions she planned to the sub- 
urbs and parks of New York, which were 
then easily accessible, are among the most 
delightful memories of my life. Grave 
professors, exiled philosophers and learn- 
ed doctors ran with us in our merry 
games, and forgot for the moment all but 
the gladsome spirit of the play. 

During my long association with Dr. 
Zakrzewska in hospital life, both in Boston 
and New York, I do not remember a single 
misunderstanding. I always had her cor- 
dial support in the hospital, and her 
bright, warm welcome in her home; and 
I knew that any of our students whom I 
might take to her house would also re- 
ceive a cordial welcome, and realize that 
she was their friend. Although I was a 
sincere believer in an orthodox church, 
and Dr. Zakrzewska, when I first knew 
her, had a bitter contempt for the church 
and professed Christians, I soun learned 
on what experience her opinions of Chris- 
tianity were then based, and she, when 
she found that I loved God not only as 
the great, awe-inspiring Creator, but as 
my loving Heavenly Father, and the 








church as my cherishing mother, respect- 

ed my sincerity, and never knowingly dis- 

me n ed or undermined my religious be- 
efs. 

During her last visit to me our conver. 
sation turned to the future life. When 1 
expressed my belief in my own immortal 
individuality, and that I should meet and 
know my friends in the next world, in the 
presence of Christ our Saviour, Dr. Zakr-. 
zewska said: “I do not know;I cannot 
believe as you do; but I am not afraid to 
die. I am content fo rest in Nirvana.” 
Her manner was serious, and I was pro- 
foundly impressed. I longed to share 
with her my own comfort and peace, 
That from her rest in Nirvana she will 
awake in my heaven, I have no doubt. 


DR, PAUL CARUS. 


Dr. Paul Carus, editor of the Open 
Court, wrote: 


That Dr. Zakrzewska was great we 
know from the large, live institution 
which she leaves behind, a monument to 
her memory. But she was not only great, 
she was good; and her goodness was tem- 
pered with wisdom, onl how many there 
are that know this from their own expe- 
rience! She was charitable, but her char- 
ity was never satisfied with gifts; her aim 
was always to enable people in want to 
help themselves. 


A. D. MAYO, 
A letter from Dr. A. D. Mayo was read 
by Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. Dr. Mayo 
said in part: 


Among my visitors at my home in 
Cleveland, O., on the New Year’s recep- 
tion of 1854, was ayoung woman whose 
face I recognized as a bright presence in 
the Sunday congregations that waited on 
my ministry. Despite her impussible 
Polish name, and her picturesque pronun- 
ciation of the English language, she be- 
came at once the notable guest of the 
evening. Her cheerful voice, reinforced 
by her magnetic womanhood, sent every 
sentence to the right place, and so won 
our hearts that, before she left, she was 
offered bed and board in our very modest 
parsonage; which she accepted during a 
good part of the year of her residence in 
attendance upon the leading medical 
school of the Forest City. 

On my removal from Cleveland our new 
friend, now decorated with the college 
diploma and the title M. D., returned to her 
sisters in New York. During the twenty 
years following, our acquaintance suf. 
fered a virtual suspense of personal 
intercourse. Some twenty-two years 
ago, having made Boston our family 
headquarters, we were brought together 
in her generously appointed home on 
Union Park Street, almost under the 
eaves of the great church of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale. I then verified anew the 
old truth that a genuine friendship, like 
one of the big trees of California, grows 
while men and generations sleep, through 
presence or absence, 

Iam not competent to decide whether, 
according to the tests of the medical 
schools, Dr. Zakrzewska was a great 
physician. But I do know that she 
brought to the sick room a deep, sympa- 
thetic, far-sighted and magnetic woman- 
hood, charged with that mysterious pow- 
er that not only inspires faith and hope in 
the ailing and despondent, but also lays 
the foundation of future health in a thor- 
ough command of all the homely and 
practical ways of the wholesome living 
which prolongs life and bids defiance to 
the wear and tear of advancing years. 

She was not, in the sense of the gradu- 
ate of the woman’s college, a highly edu- 
cated, certainly not a literary woman. 
But, by an intuitive grasp of what was 
best for herself in books, she realized the 
saying of the historian, George Bancroft, 
to me: “I should as soon think of eating 
all the apples on the big tree in my gar- 
den as to read the whole of any good 
book. I pluck and eat the best apple, 
and leave the rest.’’ She always knew the 
best apple on every tree of knowledge, 
and her mind was stored with the con- 
densed wisdom of many libraries. 

It was her early misfortune that her 
medical training in Germany was involved 
in the most intolerant of all ancient or 
modern schools of thought —the rejec- 
tion of all the fundamental verities of 
being that cannot be demonstrated by the 
methods of physical science. I rejoice in 
my faith that already a ‘‘great wakenin 
light’? has welcomed our beloved frien 
to her new career of self-sacrifice and 
consecrated toil, wherever she now may 
be. I do not expect to find Dr. Marie, 
even if Iam there myself, in any ecclesi- 
astical or theological heaven, singing 
psalms, walking in processions and waving 
palm branches to the glory of God, whose 
chief glory in this province of His king- 
dom is in the life and achievement of just 
such women and men as we know her to 
have been. When the favored ones at the 
end of that awful assize recorded as the 
closing deliverance of the Master, in their 
very innocence and unconsciousness 
asked: ‘‘When and where, Lord, did we 
feed you when hungry, and give you to 
drink when athirst, take you in as a 
stranger, and minister to you when sick 
and in prison?’’—the Master replied; ‘In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.’’ In reply to a personal 
friend of another church who complained 
of the sectarian prejudice of one who had 
been, during her life, one of his most de- 
voted supporters, Phillips Brooks said: 
“But the dear woman knows so much 
more and better now!’ I love to think 
of my friend, now promoted to some 
larger, broader, more intense and mani- 
fold service than the best that we cele- 
brate in this her memorial hour, so ab- 
sorbed in the life of her grander to-day 
that she has only time to look over her 
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shoulder and beckon us to come up 


higher. 
REV. C. G, AMES. 


Rev. Charles G. Ames told a character- 
istic anecdote. He said: ‘Dr. Zakrzewska, 
in speaking of the class of unfortunate 
women with whom she was often brought 
jn contact in her medical work, once said 
to me: ‘I cannot give them money, but I 
always give them my friendship, in order 
to keep them morally alive.’ It made me 
think of Fichte’s words: ‘No honest mind 
is without communication with God, 
whether so called or not.’ After hearing 
that remark of the doctor’s, I never had 
any difficulty in giving her my fellowship, 
on the deepest spiritual ground.”’ 

W. L. GARRISON’S ADDRESS, 
William Lloyd Garrison said in part: 
Dr. Zakrzewska was already settled in 

her attractive home in Cedar Street, Rox- 
bury, when, in 1864, my father moved to 
Highland Street, near by, and the two 
families became intimate. Although un- 
married, the doctor rarely failed to have 
a house full of friends and relatives, mak- 
ing @ social centre for her German and 
American acquaintances. She was a wo- 
man of decided opinions and the frankest 
speech, a circumstance which gave zest 
and animation to any group in which she 
mingled. 

She held firmly to the conviction that 
personal consciousness ends with death; 
that so-called spiritual communications 
are a delusion; that prohibition laws in- 
fringe upon individual rights; that hom w- 
opathy has no claim to science; and that 
armed‘resistance to tyrants is justifiable. 
My father held diametrically opposite 
views. but,’as both were believers in the 
utmost freedom of speech, the social 
clash of arms never engendered a mo- 
ment’s ill-feeling. They were closely 
united upon the questions of abolition 
and woman’s rights, and were drawn by a 
common impulse to progressive and phil- 
anthropic movements. 

Karl Heinzen, who with his wife and 
son made a part of the doctor’s house- 
hold, was a striking and remarkable fig- 
ure. He wasa man of massive intellect, 
possessing a high reputation in Germany 
as a writer of both prose and verse. His 
intense love of liberty and hatred of shams 
had made him an exile in America in the 
tumultuous years preceding the Civil 
War. Unlike so many European patriots 
who come to this country, his principles 
suffered no sea-change by the voyage, for 
his patriotism was limited by no sectional 
bounds. Wherever Freedom was men- 
aced, he was her sworn defender. Natu- 
rally he threw himself into the anti- 
slavery agitation with ardor. Through 
his weekly journal, the Pioneer, he be- 
sought the Germans to be true to their 
ideals and to throw their influence against 
the slave system. He was admired and 
esteemed by Wendell Phillips, Theodore 
Parker, and my father, and the Liberator 
published with eagerness the translated 
editorials from Heinzen’s pen. He was a 
master of sarcasm and denunciation, too 
earnest a man to waste his time “in patch- 
ing fig-leaves for the naked truth.’’ He 
was of noble stature and frame, a spacivus 
temple for a great soul, his rugged face 
betraying his indomitable and fearless 
character. 

Boston never realized the value or dis- 
tinction of this moral hero, for the reason 
that the English language was more for- 
midable to him than despots and mon- 
archies. But in Dr. Zakrzewska he had a 
friend who appreciated his noble talents 
and virtues. When a distinguished fel- 
low-countryman, whose name has become 
illustrious in American history, observed 
to her, ‘If Heinzen could only speak Eng- 
lish, he would be the first German iu the 
country,’’ quick as a flash came the loyal 
and emphatic rejoinder, ‘‘He is the first 
German, nevertheless!”’ 

I have dwelt upon this conjunction of 
the doctor with Karl Heinzen because his 
influence upon her life was deep and abid- 
ing. To see him working about the am- 
ple grounds, trimming the grape-vines 
and attending to the fruit trees,—his rec- 
reation and pleasure,—and, when the 
weather permitted, to behold the after- 
noon table - gathering under the leafy 
shade at the back of the grounds which 
tose above the house, was to receive the 
impression of a bit of the fatherland,—a 
German grafting on a Yankee hillside. 
The glimpse was often through or over 
the board fence which separated my own 
house on the hilltop when, in 1868, I be- 
@me the doctor’s closely adjacent neigh- 
bor. What animated talk enlivened the 
coffee, and how many friends, first and 
last, enjoyed the retirement and refresh- 
ment! 

In the early days sweet Mrs. Severance 
and her interesting family lived also on 
Cedar Street; the Prangs were near at 
hand on Centre Street; the Koehlers and 
the Elsons were in the vicinity. The 
beautiful suburb of Roxbury was then 
full of natural charm, an object of inter- 
*st to strangers visiting Boston, and at 
that date untouched and unspoiled by the, 


houses which have since defaced and 
ruined the district to the esthetic sense. 
I remember a travelled friend pointing 
down Cedar Street towards the doctor’s 
house, and asking, ‘‘Have you ever been 
to Versailles?’ adding, ‘‘The arches of 
these glorious elms are a reminder of it.” 

How busy a woman was the doctor in 
the heyday of her beneficent and happy 
life! She saw her hopes for the medical 
education of women fructify; her pupils 
and apostles grew up around her, grateful 
and appreciative; her practice was upon a 
firm foundation; and the noble hospital 
for women, with which her name must 
ever be associated, had taken its proud 
place among the hospitals of the city. 
Her friends were many, preéminent among 
whom was the Sewall family of lovely 
memory. With all her professional activ- 
ities she never relaxed her interest in the 
advancement of her sex, or failed to ap- 
pear at meetings for humanitarian effort 
when the times called for help. Others 
will celebrate her association with the 
Women’s Club, of which our friend Miss 
Sprague, so long the nearest companion of 
the doctor, was the faithful secretary. 

If I were to name the virtue which 
made Dr. Zakrzewska so distinct a per- 
sonality, I should say it was the inability 
to modify or conceal her honest opinion 
regarding any subject of human interest. 
Policy was foreign to her nature. She 
feared no dissent, and lived in an atmos- 
phere of absolute freedom of expression. 
I do not believe she ever gave an instant’s 
thought to the effect of her out-spoken 
convictions upon her practice or popular- 
ity. Whoever came in contact with her 
was freshened and stimulated by her 
breezy personality. Even though cher- 
ished opinions were forcibly combatted, 
one could not doubt the sincerity of the 
critic, or misconstrue her frankness as 
personal unkindness,. Her benevolence 
and sympathy were large, and many were 
the poor and unfortunate persons she suc- 
cored. She was always seeking employ- 
ment and not charity for her deserving 
protegés. 

After Dr. Zakrzewska made her new 
home in Jamaica Plain, we met rarely. 
In times of public concern there was no 
need to inquire concerning her opinion, 
her ethical sense never losing its keen- 
ness. Her clear vision detected the ser- 
pent of commercialism in the Spanish 
war, and the later Philippine iniquity 
shocked and grieved her soul. She had 
come out of European despotism and 
found this new land a glorious refuge, 
“‘with room about its hearth for all man- 
kind.’”’ Re-visiting her early home, she 
never ceased to think of the United States, 
and especially Boston, as the dearest spot 
on earth. She knew the true source of 
national greatness, and mourned at the 
sacrifice of its ideals, without which this 
country can no longer be the shelter of 
the alien, down-trodden, and oppressed. 
She was in truth more American than 
most Americans, understanding European 
despotism, and dreading its recrudescence 
here. . . . The earnest and unselfish work 
she gave to better the condition of Ameri- 
can women is an imperishable part of the 
growing structure of American civiliza- 
tion. 

DR. EMMA CALL, 

Dr. Emma Call gave a full and interest- 
ing account of Dr. Zakrzewska in her re- 
lation to the New England Hospital, and 
added a number of personal touches, 
She said in part: 

I first saw Dr. Zakrzewska in 1865, ata 
meeting held in the Warren St. Chapel 
for the purpose of increasing general in- 
terest in the work of the hospital, Her 
tall, commanding figure, her intense ear- 
nestness, her quaintly-expressed English 
with its strong foreign accent, fascinated 
her audience, and I shall never forget the 
impression made upon me, as she graphi- 
cally described the sacrifices and hardships 
undergone by women while endeavorin 
to obtain a medical education, and pleade 
for help to enable such women to gain in 
this hospital the practical experience 
which was denied them elsewhere. 

In 1867 I began my medical studies in 
the hospital as a student of Dr. Zakrzew- 
ska, and from that time to the end of her 
life I had the privilege of more or less 
constant relations with her in hospital 
work. No one could see her thus, with- 
out realizing that the New England Hos- 
pital was the object of her most intense 
affection, the child of her prime and of her 
old age. Through every vicissitude, from 
the poverty of its beginning to the time 
when, in 1900, she rejoiced with us at the 
opening of our beautiful new surgical 
building, it, was her pride and joy. Its 
reputation was as dear to her as her own. 

On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the hospital, the portrait of 
Dr. Zakrzewska that we have here to-day, 
painted by Miss Ellen Hale, was placed in 
tbe Directors’ parlor as a recognition of 
her work; and in honor of her seventieth 
birthday, the main building received the 
name of the Marie E. Zakrzewska build- 


ing. 
DR. EMMA CULBERTSON, 

Dr. Emma Culbertson gave an historical 
paper on “The Progress of Women in 
Medicine.’’ She said: 

To the philosophic historian this evolu- 
tion may seem the logical consequence of 





horrors of cheap and crowded tenement- 


American freedom of thought and action, 





and we can indeed claim the honor of pro- 
viding the necessary environment for the 
growing plant, but the seed was first 
sown by an Englishwoman and a German, 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell and Dr. Marie 
E. Zakrzewska. 

Dr. Culbertson called Dr. Zakrzewska 
“our mother in medicine,’’ and closed a 
paper full of valuable historical facts with 
these words: 

It is most remarkable to study the in- 
fluence of this one woman upon succeed- 
ing generations. Her loyalty, generosity, 
genuine personal interest in each recruit, 
stamped upon the individual some por- 
tion of her character. She was so free 
from any petty vanity or amour propre, so 
full of conviction and enthusiasm for the 
cause, so tolerant of the limitations of 
others, that, while relentlessly pruning 
one’s errors, she never excited antago- 
nism, but roused and drew out the very 
best that was in one. 

She was, moreover, as stimulating pro- 
fessionally as morally. Her years of 
varied experience, her sane, well-balanced 
judgment of men and methods, her pre- 
dominant common sense, gave value and in- 
terest to her discussion of the various 
modern or revamped theories. She could 
always touch the weak point of each new 
fad; frequently citing the results of similar 
procedures which she had observed in 
Berlin, Paris or New York, some forty or 
fifty years ago. 

She was also widely charitable, not 
merely to the poor, but to the weak in char- 
acter and ability. Her home and her 
purse were open, and innumerable were 
her unrecorded benefactions. ‘‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them,’’ and to the 
historian, Marie E. Zakrzewska will be- 
come &@ prominent factor in the sociolog- 
_ development of the Nineteenth Cen- 
ury. 


MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said; 

I knew of Dr. Zakrzewska as a pioneer 
of women in the medical profession long 
before I had the pleasure of making her 
personal acquaintance. My first remem- 
brance of her was connected with the New 
England Women’s Club, of which she was 
for many years a much interested and 
valued member. She has left among us 
a void which will not easily be filled. 
Her character was a very earnest one, and, 
although I was not one of her patients, I 
am sure that she felt greatly the gravity 
and importance of the profession in which 
she rendered such service to her sex, by 
her example as well as by her medical 
skill, 

This does not imply that she was un- 
appreciative of rational recreation. She 
sometimes took part in our lighter enter- 
tainments, and on one occasion actually 
devised and superintended a set of humor- 
ous tableaux, illustrative of the history 
ofour club. We who met her frequently 
must recall with a mournful pleasure her 
sympathetic presence among us, her ap- 
preciation of every noble sentiment, her 
aversion to everything which might ap- 
pear strained and unnatural. The club 
and the women’s cause in general have 
had no truer or more devoted friend. 

In remembering her, I cannot think of 
any possible sin of concession or flattery 
to which she could possibly have conde- 
scended. Her views on most subjects 
were positive and clearly expressed, As 
honest as the day, she still had none of 
the wrangler in her disposition, but de- 
sired, I think, to live peaceably with all 
men and women, and probably did so. 
Others here have been able to speak of 
her professional merits. I can only speak 
of her as a beloved club member, as 
one who helped us to keep up to a high 
standard of feeling and of effort. Peace 
be to her ashes, and to her energetic and 
aspiring spirit! 

Another German song was sung by the 
quartette, the audience rose and sang 
“America,’’ and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
gave the closing benediction, as follows: 

“I pray God earnestly that we women 
may never go back from the ground which 
our noble pioneers and leaders have gained 
for us. I pray that these bright stars of 
merit, set in our human firmament, may 
guide us all to a truer love and service to 
God and man.” A. 8. B. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZA. 

In the literary department of Tufts Col- 
lege is a@ young Japanese woman, Miss 
Tanie Imai. She was enabled to come to 
this country by the women of the Univer- 
salist church, She attended Lombard 
College at Galesburg, Ill., during the past 


‘ two years, and will spend this year at 

Tufts. Next June she will go back to 
Japan and teach in the Universalist school 
at Tokio. She has already taught in the 
mission school of that city. She is well 
known by Universalist women about Bos- 
ton, and has spoken at several of their 
meetings. 

Miss Alice Kuhn, the new assistant in 
French at Smith College, received her 
training at the College Sévigne, and at- 
tended lectures at the Sorbonne. In ad- 
dition she followed a course of lectures at 
Cambridge, England. Miss Kuhn has beeu 
engaged to make a report to the minister 
of public instruction in France on the 
education of women in America. 

The Student Government Association 
of Wellesley has challenged the Vassar 
Student Association to an intercollegiate 
debate. Last year was the first time in- 
tercollegiate debating was brought into 
Wellesley, and then it was Vassar that 
challenged. F. M. A, 








NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New York Ciry, Nov. 4, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journat: 

The tributes to the memory ofeMrs. 
Stanton which have come from all parts 
of this country as well as from Europe, 
have been very gratifying. The sneers 
which once greeted her labors are turned 
into praises of her achievements. One of 
our leading dailies, in a column sketch of 
her life, recalls the time when she and 
those associated with her were spoken of 
as ‘‘Shrieking sisters,’’ and adds, ‘‘a term 
which long ago fell into disrepute,’ 
Every notice has been respectful, and 
many highly laudatory. To one who re- 
members much of the criticism which 
assailed each fresh demand for the rights 
of women, these kindly notices are a 
striking illustration of the change in pub- 
lic opinion, 

The funeral was strictly private. The 
near relatives and a few friends gathered 
in the apartment where Mrs. Stanton 
lived with her daughters and one of her 
sons. The coffin was buried under the 
flowers that had been sent in loving re- 
membrance. Mr. Moncure D. Conway 
and Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell 
made short addresses. The interment 
was in Woodlawn cemetery. Memorial 
meetings will be held in this city and 
Brooklyn. 

The annual convention of the State As- 
sembly of Mothers occurred in this city 
last week, in the hall of the Board of Edu- 
cation, which was handsomely decorated 
with palms and other ornamental shrubs. 
The president, Mrs. Mary Grinnell Mears, 
presided with her usual gentle dignity. 
Some of the important addresses were de- 
livered on ‘‘Plans and Purposes of the 
Mothers’ Assembly,’’ by Mrs. H. O. Hol- 
land of Buffalo; on ‘‘Mothers’ Meetings in 
Settlement Work,’’ by Miss Jennie B. 
Merrill, director of Kindergartens; and on 
**Physical Education of the Girl,’’ by Miss 
Marguerite E. Lilley. The reports of the 
treasurer, Mrs. Fanny J. Bailey, of Al- 
bany, and of the recording secretary, Mrs. 
Almon Hensely of this city, were of inter- 
est. On one evening there were addresses 
by Mr. Jacob A. Cantor, the president of 
the Borough of Manhattan, Hon. Charies 
B. Skinner, State superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and Mr. William H. Max- 
well, superintendent of the schools of the 
city. Excursions were made to Ellis 
Island and to Blackwell’s Island, and there 
was a delightful reception at the Park 
Avenue Hotel. 

This is election day, and as I write the 
ballots are falling throughout the State 
and nation. Here the contest between 
' the two parties is closer than it has been 
for years, and it is possible that the result 
may change the political position of the 
State. In any event, the choosing of nu- 
merous new officials will have an effect 








on the conduct of affairs and the course of 
legislation. In all these important mat- 
ters the home-loving, maternal element © ¢ 
the State embodied in the women has pv 
part whatever. Meanwhile all classé i. of 
men, the rough as well as the cul’ ured, 
will be permitted to cast their ballots and 
thus affect the legislation and the admin- 
istration which will frame and enforce 
the laws. How long must this injustice 
continue? LiILLie DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 East Sist Street. 














and water, and are in all 


the newest fashions. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, : 


144 Tremont Street, 


Announces the arrival of her Fall Importation of 
washable GLACE KID GLOVES, that wash in soap 


She has received also a choice line of LADIES’ 
VEILINGS, STOCKS, COLLARS, and BELTS, in 






of the fashionable colors. 


ATLANTIC CITY A FALL RESORT. 

In many ways Atlantic City is the most 
novel place in the world. Though a shore 
resort, its season is twelve months long, 
and at all seasons there is something do- 
ing. The many great hotels are open all 
the year, and the service is fine at all 
times. 

Atlantic City is a city in every sense of 
the word, and every convenience is afford- 
ed, including golf, driving, theatres and 
similiar diversions. 

It is a particularly healthful place, and 
the autumn months are charming. The 
famous promenade, the board walk, is 
ever interesting, and no better season 
can be selected for visiting this famous 
watering-place. The New Jersey Central 
operates 3 hour trains to Atlantic City 
from New York at 9.40 A. M. and 3.40 
P.M. These trains are models in every 
respect, and arrive at Atlantic City in time 
for luncheon and dinner. The route is by 
far the shortest from New York, and the 
General Passenger Agent of the New Jer- 
sey Central, New York, has prepared an 
illustrated booklet on Atlantic City, 
which upon application will be sent to 
any address, 








FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 


tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 


be applied by such Proprietors, paces and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 


41 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 
Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, NOV. 10. 
“ PHROSO.” 
HROSO. 


Evenings, 15c., 256. 600. 
Prices: { Matiness’ 10¢., 25c., 50e. 


‘Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 
Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
machinery—planer 
e mill, ete. prer 














mill, and some wood- workin 
moulder, cut-off saw, shin 


and printing office for ordinary work. a 
This property is valued at over one hun¢ 

thousand dollass, and is all; aid for. rea 

IT NEEDS 

Money for running expenses. Twelve 

are now employed, and there should b teachers 

many. " @ twice as 
Scholarships of $50 per year. (T? 

pense of a student is $100 per year .@ whole ex- 

subscription of fifty dollars enabl« .) Each new 


one of those who are waiting for 
We need $50 subscriptions to fi 
rooms already } Janned in cotta: 
We need an Academic Hall t 
least, $20,000. The greater p: 

be done by students, an 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronor 
money to endow chairs 
and scientific apparat 
dowment, and Gen. as, 
Vt., is devoting his « 

But while we wai 
funds to keep the- 
and adollar to-d 





4 us to take in 

4n opportunity, 
oish and furnish 
4e6 or dormitories. 
-hat should cost, at 
rt of the work coula 
thus the value of the 


aical Observatory, and 
sn differen t departments, 
We need a good en- 
O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
spergies to raising the same. 
¢ for an endowment, we need 
present work alive and efficient, 
4y may be worth many further on 





WES (OVER & FOS 


accessors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 





ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


(HAND MADE), 
ALSO FOR 


Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 
Bread Trenchers, Linen Chests, 
Table Tops, Etc., 


Ornamented by Pyrography, with mottoes 
and decorative designs. Kddress 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS, 
20 Central Avenue, 





TOMPKINSVILLE, N. Y. 
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CASTELLO. 


BY MARY A. F. ROBINSON. 


The Triton in the Llex-wood 
Is lonely at Castello. 

The snow is on him like a hood, 
The fountain-reeds are yellow. 


But never Triton sorrowed yet 
For weather chill or mellow ; 

He mourns, my dear, that you forget 
The gardens of Castello! 


GUIDES TO “MONONA BREAKERS.” 
BY LAURA FRULING HINSDALE. 
The sea birds you will follow, as fairy guides 
will follow, 
To reach ‘Monona Breakers” upon the sil- 
* ver strand. 
Their white wings dip and glimmer, and flit 
o’er hill and hollow 
Of the blue Pacific billows, all in a golden 
land; 
And tell of One who holds them in the hol- 
low of His hand. 


The white clouds you will follow in their 
aerial motion. 
The bright enthralling signals reflected in 
the blue, 
They drift along the billows, as the white 
sails of the ocean, 
As true hearts are reflected in other hearts 
as true: 
The stars are in their hiding, the light is 
here for you. 





The sea waves you will follow, the tone of 
lute and viol 
Will sound in mystic music, that echo doth 
prolong, 
And as you eager listen, and will not know 
denial, j 
A wordless psalm will answer, as from a 
veiléd throng, 
Deep unto deep replying in one ecstatic 
song. 


The mountains you will follow, the purple 
glooms and glory, 
Where rosy mists of morning along the 
distance flee; 
And all the smiling fancies of old idyllic 
story 
Will gather on the foothills, and wander 
far and free 
Where the dreaming old Sierras look down 
upon the sea. 


The sea birds are the symbols of that which 
is diviner, 
Of song and faith upholden, where billows 
rise and fall, 
They flit like rays of light from the Hand of 
the Designer, 
And the verities of beauty are the enduring 
thrall, 
Where the poised uplifted pinion tells the 
Love-law over all. 


The singing waves are telling, in tones of 
harp and viol, 
Of the imprisoned music of all earth's silen 
throng, . 
But waiting till the shadow shall pass across 
the dial, 
The lost chords of the measure of a music 
deep and strong; 
The heavenly exultance of the seraphic 
song. 


The upward-reaching mountains repeat the 
aspiration 
That leads the spirit onward through cen- 
tu ries of flight; 
Their cloud-en Pp d summits are Na- 
ture’s own oblation. 
Their feet are in the dark earth, the silence 
and the night, 
But they reach along the eras onward, up- 
ward to the light. 


So through the sunny morning, with the 
June winds ablowing, 
The dawn light on the roses, and the song 
light on the spray, 
The Ebell Angelenos will surely come fore- 
knowing 
Threads bright as Ariadne’s are clues along 
the way, 
And a “Monona” welcome assures a hap- 
py day. 





Monona, wondrous maiden, when the hearth- 
fire is started, 
—So runs the ancient legend of sage historic 
claim— 
The glimmer of her torches does make men 
truer-hearted ; 
And Friendship gains new vistas from the 
undying flame. 
Her white canoe still wanders, and ocean 
knows her name. 


The Majesty of the Law. 





BY M. E. FRANCIS. 


They were cutting Farmer Sibley’s 
largest hayfield; it ‘was eleven o’clock, 
and the men had just “knocked off’ for 
the light meal known in those parts as 
‘‘nuncheon.”’ A big flagon of cider was 
being passed round from one to the other, 
accompanied by goodly slices of bread 
and cheese. The farmer himself stood a 
little apart under the shade of a large elm 
which grew midway in the hedgerow that 
divided this field from its neighbor, pay- 
ing a half scornful attention to the scraps 
of talk with which the laborers seasoned 
their meal. He himself was not given to 
self-indulgence, and inwardly chafed at 
the loss of this half-hour from the busiest 
time of the day. He had worked as hard 
as any of his men, and was, indeed, hardly 
to be distinguished from them, except by 





the better quality of his clothes. He was 
a tall, strong-looking fellow, with a face 
as sunburnt as any of theirs, and arms as 
muscular and brown. He was coatless, 
and wore a great chip hat; his shirt- 
sleeves were rolled up above. his elbows, 
and his shirt was open at the throat. Two 
teams of horses stood in the shadow of 
the hedge, plucking at the twigs or 
stretching down their necks towards the 
grass which they could not reach; the 
vast field, half cut, lay shimmering before 
him in a blaze of light; the dome over- 
head glowed almost to whiteness, for the 
sun at this hour was intolerably hot. Yet 
even as the master gazed, impatiently 
longing for the moment when he could set 
his hands to work again, he saw a figure 
rapidly crossing the field, looking from 
right to left, as though in search of some 
one. It was the figure of a young woman; 
so much he could divine from the shapely 
outline and springing ease of motion, but 
her face was at first lost to him under the 
deep shade of her broad-brimmed hat. 
She approached the group of laborers 
first, and made some query in a tone too 
low for him to distinguish the words. He 
saw his foreman, however, turn towards 
the tree beneath which he himself stood, 
and jerk his thumb over his shoulder. 
Evidently the young woman had come in 
search of him. 

She made her way towards him, walk- 
ing more slowly and indicating by her 
aspect a certain amount of diffidence. A’ 
comely girl,—he could see that now,-— 
dark-eyed, dark-haired, and glowing with 
health and life. 

“If you please, sir,’’ she began, timidly, 
‘I came—my father sent me. It’s about 
the taxes.”’ 

She drew from her pocket a little blue 
paper of familiar aspect—the demand note 
for the rates collected four times a year 
by the Overseers for the Branstone Union. 
The angry color glowed in Jacob Sibley’s 
face as he twitched the paper from her 
hand. 

‘*‘What’s the meaning of this?’’ he cried; 
‘‘what have you got to do with it?” 

‘*T am Isaac Masters’s daughter, of Lit- 
tle Branstone,’’ she said, hastily. ‘He 
collects the rates for our parish, but he’s 
very ill in bed. He’s had a stroke, poor 
father has, and I’m doing his work for 
him,”’ 

‘*He should have known better than to 
send you to me,” returned Jacob, still 
wrathfully. ‘I never heard sich a tale 
i’ my life. Sendin’ a maid to collect the 
rates! Dally! Where will the women- 
folk stop?’’ 

“Nobody else made any objection,’’ said 
the girl, with a little toss of her head. 
“I’ve got it all right, except yours; and 
father thought I'd best come and ask for 
it.”’ 

“Then you can tell your father as he 
did make a very great mistake,’’ thun- 
dered Sibley. ‘‘’Tis bad enough to be 
bothered about they dalled rates wi’out 
havin’ a woman set up over you.”’ 

He tore the paper into fragments as he 
spoke, scattering them to the breeze. 
‘There, you just turn about and go home- 
along, my maid, and tell your father that’s 
my answer. If your father bain’t fit to do 
his work hissel’, he did ought to get some- 
body else to do it for en—some other man. 
The notion o’ sendin’ a maid! I never did 
hear o’ sich a piece o’ cheek!”’ 

The girl, without waiting for the end 
of his indignant commentary, had turned 
about as he had advised, and was now 
walking swiftly away, her head held very 
high, angry tears on her thick lashes. 
Jacob impatiently jerked out his watch; 
it wanted still ten minutes of the time 
when work would have to be resumed. 
He dropped the watch into his pocket 
again, whistling under his breath, a good 
deal out of tune. Once more fragments 
of the men’s talk reached his unwilling 
ears. 

“That be Bethia Masters, that be—a 
wonderful good maid, They d’say the 
old man ‘ud be fair lost wi’out her. The 
Parish Council did give her leave to take 
his place for a bit, so long as there was a 
chance he mid get better.’’ “She be a 
shapely maid and a vitty one.’’ ‘‘E-es, 
she’s well enough; looks a bit tired now, 
walkin’ i’ the heat three mile here and 
three mile back.’’ ‘‘E-es, and a sarcin’ at 
the end o’t,’’ chuckled one old fellow un- 
der his breath. “Our Maister did gi’ ’t 
to her. [heerden. Our Maister bain’t 
partial to payin’ rates at any time, and he 
didn’t reckon for to hand over his money 
to a ’ooman,”’ 

Farmer Sibley watched the retreating 
figure idly; it was true she was a shapely 
maid. How lightly and rapidly she 
walked! ’Twas a long way, too,—three 
miles and more. He could have wished 
he had not been quite so hard with her. 
He might have asked her to sit down and 
rest for a while; he might have offered 
her a glass of cider. He almost wondered 
at his own outburst of irritation as he 
looked back on it now, and watched the 
girl’s retreating form with an increasing 
sense of shame. 


The toilsome day was over at last, the 


| closed a few moments before, and the en- 





horses stabled, the men fed. Farmer Sib- 
ley was smoking the pipe of peace in his 

llised porch with a pleasant sense of 
weariness. It was good to rest here un- 
der the honeysuckle in the twilight, and 
to think of how much had been accom- 
plished during the long sunny hours 
which had preceded it. 

The sound of a light foot caused him to 
raise his eyes, which he had partially 


suing click of the garden gate made him 
sit upright and crane forward his head. 
A girl’s figure was making its way down 
the little paved path, a girl’s voice once 
more greeted him tremulously: 

“If you please, Mr. Sibley, I’m sorry to 
trouble you, but—”’ 

Jacob Sibley in the evening was a differ- 
ent person to the Jacob Sibley of the 
fields; he stretched out his hand and drew 
her forward by the sleeve. 

“Sit down, my maid,”’ he said; ‘‘sit ye 
down, You've a had a longish walk, and } 
for the second time to-day, too,” 

Bethia came into the shadow of the 
porch; her face looked pale in the dim 
light, and he could see the bosom of her 
light dress rise and fall quickly with her 
rapid breath, 

“If you please, sir,’’ she began again, 
‘I know you'll be vexed, but father, he’s 
very much undone about the taxes. He'll 
be gettin’ into trouble, he says, if he 
doesn’t send the money off to-morrow. 
He made me come back and ask you 

ain, We'd take it very kind if you'd 
let us have what’s owing, sir.’’ 

Her tremulous tone smote Jacob; 
stretching out his big hand once more, 
he patted her shoulder encouragingly. 

“There, don’t ye be afeared, my maid; 
don’t ye. I'll not bite ye.” 

A dimple peeped out near Bethia’s lip. 
‘‘You very nearly did bite me this morn- 
ing,’’ she said. 

‘‘Nay, now,’’ returned Jacob, smiling 
beneath his thick beard, ‘‘I weren't a-go- 
in’ to bite ye; I was on’y barkin’, maid. 
Laird, if you did know I, you’d say wi’ 
the rest of 'em that my bark was worse 
nor my bite. There! what about this 
trifle o’ money as I owe for the rates? 
How much is it? Dally! I don’t know 
how ‘tis, but it fair goes agen me to pay 
out money for taxes. It do seem so un- 
fair when a man’s farm’s his own,—land 
and house and all,—for Government to 
go and say, ‘You’ve a-got a house, and 
you've a-got land as your father and 
grandfather have a-bought wi’ their own 
money—you must pay out for that, my 
lad; you must hand over whatever we 
pleases to ax for.’ ’Tisn’t as if they'd 
consulta man. If they was to say to I, 
‘Mr. Sibley, you be a warmish man, and 
there’s a good few poor folk up i’ the 
union; what be you willin’ to allow us 
for them?’ I'd call that fair enough, and 
I'd tell ’em straight out what I was willin’ 
to’low. But no; they goes and settles it 
all among theirselves wi’ never a word to 
nobody, and jist sends out a paper wi’out 
by your leave or wi’ your leave, ‘You be 
to pay so much, whether you do like it or 
whether you dont.’ 'Tain’t fair.” 

“IT dare say it isn’t, sir,’’ rejoined 
Bethia, very meekly; ‘‘but I’m not askin’ 
you on account of the Government—l’m 
just askin’ you for father’s sake. He’s 
fretting terribly, and the doctor says he 
oughtn’t to upset himself.’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t mind if I do make an end 
o’ this here business for your father’s 
sake, maidy; but I d’ ’low I'd jist so soon 
do it for yours.”’ 

‘For mine!”’ 

‘“*E-es, because you do ask I so pretty. 
I did speak a bit sharp to ye this mornin’, 
but it was along o’ bein’ vexed wi’ the 
Government—I wasn’t really vexed wi’ 
you, my dear.”’ 

Bethia began to laugh; her little white 
teeth flashed out in the most charming 
way—her bright eyes lit up. Jacob gazed 
at her with increasing favor. 

“I bain’t vexed wi’ you, my dear,’’ he 
repeated affably, and then, suddenly 
standing up, darted into the house. Ina 
few minutes he emerged again, carrying 
a little packet, which he handed to her. 

“It be all there, wrapped up i’ that bit 
0’ paper; you’d best count it and see as it 
be right. Will ye take a glass o’ milk or 
summat?’’ 

‘No, thank you, Mr. Sibley; I’m very 
much obliged, but I think I must be get- 
ting home now. It’s [growing dark, and 
my father will be anxious.,”’ 

‘‘Wouldn’t you like nothin’?” insisted 
Jacob. ‘tA posy o’ flowers or summat? 
There’s a-many of ’em growin’ i’ the gar- 
den, and nobody ever thinks for to pick 
‘em.”’ 

“Of course not; a man does not care for 
such things, I know. You live all alone, 
don’t you, Mr. Sibley?”’ 

“All alone, my maid, since my poor 
mother died. She went to the New House 
fifteen year ago. I’m what you mid call 
a reg’lar wold bachelor, I be.”’ 

He threw out this last remark with 
such an obvious wish to be contradicted 
that Bethia hastened to return: 


ley. My father always speaks of you as a 
young man.”’ 

“I be jist upon farty,”’ returned Jacob, 
with surprising promptitude. ‘‘Farty ; 
that be my age. Not so old for a 
mano.” 

“Not at all old,’’ returned Bethia, 
very politely; then, extending her hand, 
“I'll say good-night now, sir.’’ 

“Won't you have a posy, then? Do. 
Help yourself, my maid. I'll walk a piece 
o’ the way home wi’ you, and then you 
needn’t be afeard.’’ 

“Very well, and thank you kindly.” 

She followed him out of the porch, and 
up a path that led round the house to the 
old-fashioned garden at the rear, where 
there were roses, and lilies, and pinks, 
and sweet williams growing in a glorious 
medley. She uttered little shrieks of 
delight, as she ran hither and thither, 
breaking off here acluster of roses, there 
a lily-head. Jacob stalked silently behind 
her, clasp-knife in hand, cutting ten 
stalks where she had culled one, until at 
last a very sheaf of flowers rested in his 
arms. 

“I'll have to go all the way to carry it 
for you,”’ he remarked in a satisfied tone. 

Bethia turned and clapped her hands 
together. “Oh, what a lot! I never 
thought you were going to get all those 
for me. How shall I ever thank you?”’ 

“I'll carry it for you,’’ repeated Jacob. 
‘“‘This way out, my dear; there’s a little 
gate jist here.’’ 

A faint after-glow still lingered on the 
horizon, but already the silver sickle of 
the young moon appeared in the trans- 
parent sky. A bat circled round their 
heads from time to time, yet some love- 
lorn thrush serenaded his mate some- 
where not far off, his liquid ecstatic notes 
filling the air, as it seemed. Great waves 
of perfume were wafted to Bethia’s nos- 
trils as she paced along beside the farmer, 
whose tall figure towered over her, the 
silhouette of his face showing clear above 
the irregular line of hedge. As they 
walked he questioned her from time to 
time, and learned how the girl had only 
come back to live with her parents within 
the past year, having been absent for 
some time teaching in a school at Dor- 
chester. 

“‘School-teaching’!’’ commented Jacob. 
“That be how you do speak so nice and 
clear. I speak awful broad myself—never 
had much eddication."’ 

‘‘Hadn’t you?’”’ returned Bethia, with 
interest. 

‘‘Nay, never had no time for that. My 
father, he died when I were a lad, and my 
mother weren’t one as could manage a 
farm so very well. She was a bit soft, my 
poor mothcr, and very easy taken in. So 
I put my shoulder to the wheel, and I mid 
say I’ve been a-shovin of it ever since.”’ 

“TI wonder you didn’t get married, Mr. 
Sibley,’’ said Bethia, with perhaps a sus- 
picion of archness in her voice. 

Jacob only grunted in reply, and an 
embarrassed silence fell between them, 
and remained unbroken till they had 
reached Little Branstone village. 

Jacob accompanied the girl down the 
by-lane which led to her home, and fol- 
lowed her into the kitchen; there, how- 
ever, he refused to stay, in spite of Mrs. 
Masters’s civil request that he wouid sit 
down and rest. 

‘‘Nay,’’ he returned gruffly, ‘‘I’ll be 
gettin’ home-along now; I only come so 
far to carry this here posy.”’ 

Depositing his fragrant sheaf upon the 
table, he nodded right and left at mother 
and daughter, and withdrew. 

‘Dear! Well, to be sure! Dear heart 
alive, Bethia, ye could ha’ knocked I 
down wi’ a feather when he come march- 
in’ in. Lard ha’ mercy me, maidy, you 
be clever to ha’ got Jacob Sibley for a 
beau. That there man do fair hate wom- 
en of all sarts. There, he do never so 
much as look at one—and to think of him 
a-walkin’ all that long ways jist for to 
carry them flowers! He did give you the 
flowers, too, I suppose?”’ 

“Yes,” returned her daughter; ‘but 
you mustn’t call him my beau, please, 
mother. He only meant to be polite.’’ 

‘‘Well, I’m sure he did never try to be 
polite to any maid afore,’’ returned Mrs. 
Masters with conviction. ‘‘They do say 
he were crossed i’ love when he were a 
young’un. Did he give ’ee the money, 
child?”’ 

**Yes, mother, and was very nice and 
kind altogether. I think he was sorry 
for father when I told him how ill he’d 
been.”’ 

“Oh, to be sure, that’s it,’’ agreed her 
mother jocosely. “All they flowers be 
for father, too, I d’ ‘low. Come, let’s 
fetch ’em up to en.”’ 

Poor old Masters, ill though he was, 
chuckled feebly on hearing the marvel- 
lous tale, and expressed in quavering 
tones his belief that his daughter was 
a-doin’ pretty well for herself. 

The girl, who had lived till now abso- 
lutely heart-whole, could not repress a 
certain fiutter of excitement, and passed 
the next few days in a state of expectancy; 





“Not so old as that, I’m sure, Mr. Sib- 


but Jacob Sibley gave no further sign of 





life. Though he appeared at church on 
Sunday, he kept his face religiously 
turned away from the pretty tax-gather. 
er’s, and at the conclusion of the service 
rushed from the door without pausing to 
look round. 

Bethia bit her lip, and instead of dally- 
ing a little, as was her custom, to chat 
with one or other of her acquaintance, 
hastened home. 

‘‘Were Farmer Sibley there, my dear?” 
inquired her mother. 

“Yes, but he didn’t speak to me—he 
didn’t take a bit of noticeof me. Put 
that notion out of your head, mother— 
there’s nothing at all between him and 
me.”’ 

Soon the attention of the little house- 
hold was entirely absorbed by a more 
acute and immediate cause of trouble; 
poor old Masters, after a brave struggle, 
and in spite of the adjurations of his 
neighbors, found himself unable to “huld 
on’’; he loosed his feeble grasp of \ife 
suddenly at last, and went out, as his wife 
sorrowfully remarked, “like the snoff of 
a candle,”’ 

After the funeral was over, the ques- 
tion of ways and means stared the mother 
and daughter in the face. Mrs. Masters 
did a little business—a very little busi- 
ness—with a small general shop; it was 
quite insufficient to support them, Her 
health was not goud, and Bethia was de- 
termined not to leave her; there was no 
opening for her as a teacher in that vil- 
lage, and such sums as she might earn by 
taking in sewing would add very little to 
their modest income. She resolved to 
make a bold appea) to the Parish Council 
for permission to continue to fill her 
father’s place. 

“I could do it every bit as well as a 
man,’’ sheaverred. ‘I have done it dur- 
ing the last few months. The accounts 
are all in order—I have found no difficulty 
anywhere. Do let me try, gentlemen!” 

The gentlemen in question were at 
first taken aback, then amused, finally 
moved, After all, they said to each other, 
there was no reason why the girl should 
not try. So long as the duties were dis- 
charged exactly and punctually, there was 
no reason why they should not be under- 
taken by a@ woman as well as by a man. 

‘But there must be no favoritism, Miss 
Masters,’’ said one, with a twinkle in his 
eye; “no letting off of any particular 
friend. You must be firm, even with 
your nearest and dearest. If people don’t 
pay up after two or or three applications, 
you must harden your heart and take out 
@ summons.”’ 

“I will,’’ said Bethia seriously.—Long- 
man’s Magazine. 

(To be continued.) 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





ILLINOIS. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL., Oct. 13, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Illinois E, S. A. has just closed its 
convention, the most successful held for 
several years in attendance and interest. 
This success is especially due to the un- 
wearied exertions of Mrs, Mary Turner 
Carriel, who was chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Arrangements, and the generosity 
of the State president, Mrs. Lizzie F. 
Long, who also assisted in arranging for 
the convention. 

On the first evening, the mayor of the 
city not only gave us a cordial welcome, 
but announced his belief in woman suf- 
frage, and offered to do all in his power 
to advance the cause. As he is now a 
candidate for the State Senate, he may 
have excellent opportunities of giving us 
the best help we could receive. 

Mrs. E. C. Lambert, the treasurer of 
the State Federation of Clubs and one of 
the most prominent club women of IIli- 
nois, also addressed earnest words of wel- 
come to the guests, and gave us an inter- 
esting story of her own conversion to our 
cause. Responses to these addresses, 
witty and well received, were made by 
Mrs. Elmina Springer, of Chicago, and 
Mrs. Clara Lyon Peters, of Watseka. 

The chief address of the evening was 
made by Miss Margaret Haley, of the 
Teachers’ Federation of Chicago. In re- 
counting the trials and triumphs of her 
organization in the effort to secure equita- 
ble taxation in Illinois and just recom- 
pense for teachers, we continually saw 
that the teachers had been handicapped 
in their work by reason of their sex; and 
she made this a most powerful plea for 
women’s enfranchisement. 

The day meeting showed an increase ot 
forty per cent. in membership, an increase 
SS 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds d, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuab 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet — . 
W.8.A.,3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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in the number of newspapers printing 
suffrage articles and a decided increase in 
the interest and enthusiasm toward our 
work among other organizations. The defi- 
cit of last year was paid and some money 
left in the treasury. The largest gift was 
$111.00 from the president, The most 
new members were secured by Mrs. Iva 
G. Wooden. 

Mrs. Long, the faithful and generous 
president, refused re-election, but was 
finally persuaded to accept the position 
of treasurer, which she had so acceptably 
filled for many years previously. Rev. 
Kate Hughes, of Table Grove, was then 
chosen president, and great advance is ex- 
pected under her administration. The 
other officers remained about the same. 
Mrs. Mary Turner Carriel, one of the 
trustees of the State University, and Mrs. 
Ella M. Orr, accepted positions on our 
executive committee, 

The plan for legislative work adopted 
was that we push first the bill to give 
women taxpayers the right to vote for 
tax officials and on tax matters; that we 
also present a bill to give all women the 
right to vote for all officers over whose 
election the Legislature has full control, 
including presidential electors, and that 
we present our usual joint resolution 
for @ constitutional amendment. The 
latter will not be carried, for there are 
many other interests clamoring for differ- 
ent amendments, and but one can be sub- 
mitted at an election. 

Among the good things on the program 
were addresses by Mrs. Ella M. Orr, Mrs. 
Helen Sherry, Rev. Kate Hughes, Dr. 
Frances Dickenson, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, and Rev. Olympia Brown. 

Mrs. Eva Munson Smith was chairman 
of the resolutions committee. 

c. W. Mec, 


CONNECTICUT. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The W.S. A. of Connecticut was the 
invited and honored guest on Oct. 29 of 
the Alert Club at Collinsville, a pictur- 
esque inland town lying under the shad- 
ows of overhanging hills. 

The Alert Club is a school voting club 
that, since its organization, has worked 
enthusiastically to promote the best inter- 
ests of the schools in its vicinity. Its 
president, Mrs. Cynthia Warren, is a full- 
fledged suffragist, a progressive woman, 
and the esteemed vice-president of the 
State Suffrage Association, She has 
served efficiently on the school board, 
and the Club members, though not all of 
them suffragists, consider the public 
school the adopted child of the Club. 

The Convention gathered in the Con- 
gregational Church, which was hand- 
somely decorated with a profusion of 
yellow chrysanthemums and ferns. The 
meeting was opened by the pastor, fol- 
lowed by words of welcome from the 
president of the Alert Club, which, she 
said, was ready to hear any argument in 
favor of woman suffrage. Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, president of the State 
Association, responded in a happy man- 
ner, saying that mothers were surely go- 
ing to awake to a sense of their responsi- 
bility, and feelingly alluding to the pass- 
ing away of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. In 
closing, Mrs. Hooker presented the presi- 
dent of the Alert Club with the Women’s 
Declaration of Independence drawn up in 
1871, handsomely framed, and enclosing a 
picture of Mrs, Hooker in her younger 
days, with signatures attached of many 
famous pioneer suffrage workers. Mrs. 
Hooker said she made this offering to the 
Club for their kindness in allowing the 
Association to come to Collinsville, 

Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon, vice-president 
at large, called for school suffrage reports 
from different towns and villages. New 
Hartford, Plainville, Winsted, Williman- 
tic, Collinsville, and Hartford responded. 
In Hartford, consolidation of schools, 
where the committee nominated on the 
tickets are virtually elected, was given as 
& reason for indifference to voting. Col- 
linsville always does good work. 

Mrs, Susan S, Fessenden, of Boston, 
the principal speaker of the Convention, 
was asked to speak on school suffrage, 
and gave an interesting and practical 
talk. ' 

A choir of young women sang very 
8weetly, ‘Sweet and Low.’’ A commit- 
tee, consisting of Frances Ellen Burr and 
Mrs, Thompson and Mrs. %. D. Bacon, 
Hartford, and Mrs. A. A, Truesdell, Meri- 
den, was appointed to draft expressions 
of sympathy and regret on the passing 
away of Mrs. Stanton. These read in 
part: 


For fifty-four years Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton has been in the woman suffrage 
harness, and now that death has put its 
seal upon her lips—lips from which have 
issued some of the keenest wit and the 
Wisest philosophy of the age, —it is difficult 

give expression to a loss that can never 

made good. We feel that the world is 
Wanting in something without her. She 
Carried in herself the scintillating brillian- 
ty of a whole galaxy of ordinary stars, 


The evening was delightful. Miss Mil- 
dred Sage rendered a violin solo, and 
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Frances Ellen Burr gave an excellent pa- 
per, reviewing the early suffrage move- 
ment in Connecticut and also dealing with 
current events. Miss Burr deplored the 
child-labor system in the Soutb, be- 
lieviog it a problem that should be taken 
into serious consideration by all right- 
thinking people. Miss Edna Strout ren- 
dered a vocal solo. The feature of the 
evening was the address by Mrs. Fessen- 
den on “The New Woman,” She held her 
audience spell-bound with the magic of 
her words. The theme is inexhaustible 
in richness of thought and must be heard 
to be appreciated, and heard in Mrs. Fes- 
senden’s inimitable manner of delivery. 
At the close of Mrs. Fessenden’s elo- 
quent address Mrs. Hooker made some 
strong arguments in favor of woman suf- 
frage. She spoke with all her old-time 
enthusiasm, and seemed like some silver- 
haired prophetess predicting a future full 
of promise for emancipated womanhood. 
The convention was royally entertained 
by the Alert Club, that did all in its pow- 
er to make the suffragists of Connecticut 
welcome. There was good seed sowing, 
and in the near future a suffrage club may 
be organized in the charming town of 
Collinsville. The speakers made a good 
impression, and the hand shakes from the 
audience at the close showed a deep inter- 
est. (Mrs.) A. A, TRUESDELL, 
State Press Supt. 
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MONTANA. 


Butte, Mon., Oct. 9, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Montana is far away to the west of Bos- 
ton, but the people are far away from 
nothing that means progress. Here are 
fine schools and people of education who 
have come from all parts of the world to 
found a great State and delightful homes 
—and we have them both. Is it any won- 
der that we have many equal suffrage ad- 
vocates, or that the people have their fin- 
gers on the pulsé of the world’s progress, 
and keep step in the procession? The 
women of the West are the complements 
of the men of the West. They are grace- 
ful, cultivated, clever, charming, forceful, 
broad, kind, and sympathetic; alert in all 
things which tend to the betterment of 
humanity. The Montana woman partakes 
of the breadth and freedom of thought 
found among people of mountainous re- 
gions. There is an exhilaration in the 
mouutains that gets into and pervades 
those who live among them. . 

At our recent State convention, gath- 
ered in the ‘greatest mining camp on 
earth,’ the city of Butte, were present 
men and women who would adorn any 
assemblage. Women who work with 
their hands sat side by side with women 
who work with their brains; university 
graduates with women who had had small 
chance for ‘‘schooling’’; the millionaire’s 
wife with the girl who earned her daily 
bread. There was nowhere evident any 
class distinction; all were there to help 
men and women see the right and prevent 
wrong conditions for the generations to 
follow. Every person looked into the 
eyes of aneighbor with loving interest. 
The press representatives attended every 
open session, and sat near the keyhole of 
the executive sessions, but no word was 
printed that was not tinctured with the 
same kindly spirit that pervaded the work 
of the convention. ‘ 

The officers elected are thoroughly in 
sympathy with the work of the organiza- 
tion and with each other. They are all 
superior women and men. The president, 
Mrs. Geo. W. Tower, is the wife of a man 
who stands at the head of a corps of min- 
ing engineers for a great mining corpora- 
tion. She is a former Washington (D. C.) 
girl, who completed her college life in 
Berlin, Germany. She is a most delight- 
ful woman to know. As _ vice-president 
we have Dr. Maria M. Dean, a woman 
known all over the western part of the 
State as a successful physician and clever 
financier; while the recording secretary 
is a charming and intellectual woman, 
Mrs, Nanita Bagley Sherlock, of Boulder. 

Mrs. Clarence B. Smith (née Hughes), 
of this city, is corresponding secretary. 
She is one of the self-made young women 
of this generation, and is possessed of the 
sweet personality of true womanhood. 
Hers has been a good work among the 
working girls in this city, and all who 
know her love her. She is bright, well 
read, with most of life before her, and is 
imbued with the desire to aid every wo- 
man in the State. She will be known out- 
side her own State within a few years, for 
she has not only ability, but the gift to 
tell the truth as she sees it. Her husband 
stands close to the heart of the masses, 
and is national secretary of the American 
Labor Union. We have for our treasurer 
Mrs. T. J. Walsh, of Helena, a talented, 
progressive woman. The member of the 
national executive committee, Mrs. Emo- 
lyn Bowman, of Sheridan, is a young wo- 
man full of enthusiasm. Interested in 
newspaper work with her husband, she 
will be of great help. The auditors, Mrs. 
E. V. Carter, of Livingstone, and Mr. Ed- 
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REOPENED ! 


After extensive alterations 
and complete renovation the 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


are now thrown open to the public. 
Everything neat, clean and modern. 


“The Bath’s the Thing” 


to cure summer colds, rheumatism, 
and to give that huoyant feeling so 
nece: , but often lacking at this 
season. Hours forgentlemen: Week- 
day afternoons, all night and Sunday 
morning. Women: Week-day morn- 
ings and Sunday afternoon. 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street. 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Ebephowe A. LUNDIN, 
625 Oxford. Prop. 








Mrs, Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson 8t. 
Grand Rapids. 
Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


Minneapolis. 


MIssissipPi, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 


MISSOURI, 

MontTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 

NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N.Chase, Andover. 


New MEx100, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. 


Nortu Dakora, Mrs. Flera B. Naylor, Larimore. 
On10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 

Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Av., St. Louis. 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 

Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 


NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M. G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 


Miss C. Fields, 119 8. Walter St., Albuquerque. 


New York, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 


Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 

Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs, Cincinnati, 

Dr. A. F, Jeffreys, Salem. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 


214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 

RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 
8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Sours Dakora, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
Uran, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan 
VERMONT, Hon. C. D. Spencer, Wilmington. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 3lst St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
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Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 
Friends E. R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman, 


A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence 





INTERNATIONAL REPORTS, 


The printed minutes and reports of the International Woman Suffrage Conference 
are now ready for distribution. It has been decided by the International Committee 
that no copies shall be given away in the United States. About 250 will be sent free 
to foreign corréspondents who aided in preparing the reports. It is hoped that a 
sufficient number of copies may be sold in the United States to pay for printing the 
whole edition, Many of these reports have been translated into English since the 
Conference, and are printed now for the first time. Suffrage Clubs are especially 
urged to purchase. Many of the reports of foreign countries contain curious and 
interesting facts, and will form entertaining numbers as readings upon the club pro- 
gram. All suffragists who wish to keep well informed concerning the woman question 
should possess themselves of these reports. The information presented is exceedingly 
valuable, and decidedly broadening in its influence. 

The price is 50 cents, postage paid. The books are well worth the money, as they 
represent the first effort’ to secure a comparative status of women throughout the 
world, CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Sec’y International Committee, 

2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 


THE NEW SUFFRAGE STAMP. 


In accordance with the plan of work adopted at the last National Woman Suffrage 
Convention, a suffrage stamp has been issued,representative of our cause and its growth. 

The issuing of the suffrage stamp was made at the suggestion of the French Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, which recommended its use as a valuable educational 
medium for the presentation of our cause to all classes of society. The French Na- 
tional stamp represents a woman holding a tablet upon which is inscribed ‘The 
Rights of Man.’’ The French suffrage stamp wittily and successfully duplicates 
this by a man holding a tablet upon which is inscribed ‘‘The Rights of Woman.”’ 

In the stamp adopted by our Association, the college woman, as the type of the 
new woman, holds a tablet upon which is inscribed: ‘In Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho, women vote on equal terms with menp.”’ It is hoped, by diffusing more 
generally the knowledge that in four States of the Union women have equal rights 
with men, to educate the public to the fact that none of the dire prophecies of our 
opponents have been realized, but that, on the contrary, this recognition of woman’s 
individuality, with its accompanying responsibilities, has raised the standard of wo- 
manhood, and made women a direct influence and power in the improvement of prac- 
tical politics. All suffrage sympathizers are urged, therefore, to use in their personal 
correspondence this little stamp, and thereby to enlarge its field for propaganda 

urposes. The stamps can be secured from the National Headquarters, 2008 American 
ract Society Building, New York City, price, 25 stamps for 20 cents, 50 stamps for 
30 cents, 100 stamps for 50 cents. KATE M, Gorpon, Cor. Sec. N. A. W. 8S. A. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 
For 25 cents each: 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 
Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
For 20 cents each: 
Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 
For 15 cents each: 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
For 10 cents each: 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 
Manual for Club. 
For 5 cents each: 
Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 
President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 
Question Books. 
Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 
per 100, postage prepaid. 
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ward Waters, of Anaconda, are both 
splendid characters, and the State Associ- 
ation has done well in their election. Mr. 
Waters represents the mining end of the 
question, while Mrs, Carter represents 
the town. Both are deeply interested, and 
are prominent in their respective towns. 
Mrs. H. B. Beeder is a type often found 
in the expansive West—a woman of rea- 
son and training, combined with the soft- 


chairman of the legislative committee, 
and will have charge of the legislative 
work when any comes up. The superin- 
tendent of the press bureau is a practical 
newspaper woman, thoroughly in sympa- 
thy with all things pertaining to the wel- 
fare of women and children. 

With this roster of officers, combining 
all things best in human nature, is it any 
wonder that Montana women look toward 
the future with hope in their eyes and 
love in their hearts? 








er qualities of a fine character. She is Mary E, O'NEILL. 








| WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 


pine to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mra. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codéperation Esgential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


The est of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. Allen 
Dromgoole. 


A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 
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WOMEN’S REFORMATORY NEEDED IN | young women who were detained in the | University: ‘My sympathy on the peace- | and invite their boy friends. It happened ECIAL 
NEW JERSEY. jail six weeks awaiting the convenience of | ful close of Mrs. Stanton’s noble life.”’ that one boy was a favorite, and each girl, SP 1 NOTICES. 
vat the court, and meanwhile enjoying the| yrs Olive Logan: ‘My affection for | “known to the other, invited the same AMY F. ACTON 
e . 


Three years ago New Jersey was suf- 
fering from two great needs in connection 
with her criminal procedure. These were 
a probation law and a State reformatory 
for women. The first need has been met 
by the excellent probation law of 1900; 
the second is now forcing itself on the 
attention of a group of philanthropic peo- 
ple, who are making @ great effort to 
arouse the public conscience and to secure 
legislation which will provide some place 
besides the county jail, to which women 
offenders may be sent. 

I have been looking up statistics about 
women criminals in Union County, with 
a view to ascertaining what proportion 
might be kept from a life of crime, if 
taken hold of in the right way at the time 
of their first or second arrest, Even a 
slight acquaintance with county jails is 
sufficient to convince one that they are 
schovis for crime. This may be said of 
our best jails, officered by the best-inten- 
tioned wardens. 

Picture a girl of seventeen who, obligsd 
to work hard at service, and envious of 
the better clothes and larger opportunities 
enjoyed by other girls, is tempted to steal 
successive sums of money from her em- 
ployer. She is accused, arrested and tried, 
but the judge suspends sentence for the 
first offence. Now suppose that, back in 
the world, sbe is again charged with lar- 
ceny, and is once more brought before the 
court. It is unlikely that she will be dis- 
missed a second time, and she is too old 
for the Reform School for Girls at Tren- 
ton. What is done with her? She is sen- 
tenced to the county jail, and thither she 
goes for sixty days. The women prison- 
ers are all confined together in the same 
quarters, whether they are serving their 
first or their twenty-first sentence. Here 
our girl meets women who are in jail for 
drunkenness, prostitution, disorderly con- 
duct—many of them vulgar, hardened 
women who spend the idle hours in coarse, 
vile talk. At the end of two months the 
girl leaves the jail, well schooled in all 
the charms of a criminal career, and prob- 
ably ready to enter upon it. Had there 
been a reformatory where she might have 
received moral training, discipline, en- 
couragement, the result would have been 
far differcnt. 

During the year 1901 there were in this 
county seventeen women, all under thirty, 
who were sentenced to the jail for periods 
ranging from ten days to six months, and 
of these seventeen, four were girls under 
twenty. Of women over thirty years of 
age, thirty-three were committed to jail 
during 1901. Some served two or more 
terms. It is impossible for me not to be- 
lieve that nearly all of these seventeen 
women under thirty—beyond question 
those under twenty—might yet be re- 
claimed could they be sent on their next 
arrest to a reformatory such as Massachu- 
setts has at Sherborn, or New York at 
Bedford. One young woman of twenty- 
eight has served during the past year two 
terms in jail for drunkenness. Her crav- 
ing for drink is, I believe, partly due to 
physical weakness (she is now in a hospi- 
tal with tuberculosis of the bone). She 
is very intelligent, appreciative of friend- 
ljiness shown her, and might easily be led 
into a more wholesome life. But her two 
terms in jail have degraded her, in that 
her sense of shame and disgrace at being 
a convict has been permanently dulled. 

In a study of twenty-two women 
*‘rounders,’’ who appeared in the courts 
of this county two or more times during 
1901, I found that the average age at the 
time of the first arrest was only twenty- 
nine. One girl who entered upon a crimi- 
nal career over twenty years ago, when 
still in her teens, has been arrested thir- 
teen times during the past five years, and 
has served many terms in jail. Another 
girl, at present only nineteen, was sen- 
tenced to jail for three separate terms 
during this year. Still another, now but 
twenty-four years old, has been a ‘tround- 
er’’ since she was sixteen. One woman, 
almost seventy years old, has served six- 
ty-seven separate terms in our county jail 
for drunkenness and disorderly conduct. 
All shame has long since been lost, and I 
was told by the warden that she usually 
remarked, jovially, when leaving at the 
expiration of her sentence: ‘‘Well, good- 
by, warden. I'll be back again before 
jong!’’ The case is hopeless now, but 
thirty years ago she might have been 
made a respectable woman had we had a 
reformatory. 

The county jail is used for affother pur- 
pose additional to that of confining the 
regularly-sentenced women prisoners—a 
purpose so outrageous that on first hear- 
ing of it one is quite incredulous. Wom- 
en who are being held to await trial or 
the action of the Grand Jury, who have 
been convicted of no crime, and may be 
in fact as innocent as you or I, are con- 
fined in the same quarters with the wom- 
en convicts in the common jail. It would 
be impossible to invent a surer method 
of making criminals. I know of two 





society of the convicts. When they were 
finally brought before the court, their 
offense was considered too trivial to war- 
rant a sentence—indeed, there was some 
doubt as to whether they had committed 
any offense at all—and they were released 
in charge of the Probation Officer. 

Before closing, I wish to speak briefly 
of the probation system, which has been 
in operation in Union County for nearly a 
year. A judge or justice may, at his dis- 
cretion, suspend sentence in the case of 
any prisoner, and release him in charge of 
the Probation Officer, who in this county 
is a woman, Mrs. Emily E. Williamson. 
The probationer, as the released prisoner 
is called, is answerable to the officer for 
future good behavior, and must report to 
her regularly. The Probation Officer has 
the power of a constable, and may, should 
the probationer continue to misbehave, 
bring him into court again for sentence 
on the original indictment at any time 
within three years. This power of the 
officer is fully impressed upon the proba- 
tioner; but as a matter of fact Mrs, Wil- 
liamgon aims to be not merely an officer 
of the law, but a friend; she helps the 
men and women to secure work, encour- 
ages and upholds them in their efforts to 
do better, and brings to bear a strong in- 
fluence for good. The work has been 
marvellously successful. The greater 
number of the probationers are first of- 
fenders, often respectable people who 
have made their first great mistake, and 
to whom another chance is salvation. 
Men who, if sent to jail, would leave their 
families destitute or paupers, can, when 
put on probation, continue to support 
them. 

As the proportion of female prisoners is 
small compared with the male, so the 
women probationers are fewer in number, 
but the system has been amply justified 
in their case also, One girl who, driven 
on the streets by a miserable home, had 
been for years a notorious character about 
town, has gone a long way toward respect- 
ability since she was put on probation. 
To become acquainted with women pris- 
oners is to become convinced that it is a 
very short, often perfectly natural, step 
from a respectable to a disreputable life, 
and that at the time of their first misdeed 
these women are very little worse than 
you or I, 

The judges in this county gladly place 
upon probation any prisoner who they be- 
lieve may lead a proper life in the com- 
munity under the future guidance of the 
Probation Officer. But there are some 
women who need for a time more con- 
stant and specially organized training and 
discipline than the Probation Officer can 
give. And it is these women whom, in 
our wisdom, we are sending to the county 
jail! But the public conscience will be 
aroused in time; we shall have a Reforma- 
tory for Women in New Jersey, and there 
are some of us who will not rest until it 
is built and opened. 

Amy WENTWORTH STONE. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 
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TRIBUTES TO MRS. STANTON. 


Theodore Stanton sends us the follow- 
ing, as ‘“‘a few of the many telegrams and 
letters received from all parts of the world 
by the family of the late Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton;’’ 

John Hay, Secretary of State: ‘Your 

natural grief wiil be mitigated and con- 
soled by the recollection of her long and 
fruitful life, which has been so honorable 
to herself and so profitable to her country. 
She leaves to her children the heritage of 
a blameless character and a righteous 
fame.”’ 
’ Professor Wm. M. Sloane, of Columbia 
University: “I express my sympathy 
with you in the loss of your famous moth- 
er. I know it was a euthanasia.”’ 


Professor T, F. Crane, dean of Cornell 
University: ‘‘You have my cordial sym- 
pathy.” 

Mrs. Fanny Garrison Villard: 
an inheritance is ours!"’ 

Oliver H. Perry, the artist and grand- 
son of the commodore: ‘‘I have the satis- 
faction of knowing that I met so remark- 
able a woman, for she was remarkable, 
and has made her mark.”’ 

Roger Foster, Esq., the distinguished 
American jurist: “You were fortunate 
in keeping your mother so long. You 
will always be proud of bearing her 
name.”’ 

Mrs. Ursula Bright, sister-in-law of 
John Bright: ‘Accept our heartfelt sor- 
row for the loss of your noble mother,”’ 


Mrs. Robert G. Ingersoll: ‘‘The entire 
family unite in deepest sympathy for you 
in the loss of your great mother.”’ 


“This is a truly 


‘What 


Lady Henry Somerset: 
great loss.’’ 


Professor Adolphe Cohn, of Columbia 





your noble mother was deep, my admira- 
tion boundless. Some of the most valued 
teachings of my life Were derived from 
her eloquent lips, and I am indeed thank- 
ful that Fate bestowed upon me the honor 
of her acquaintance. While civilization 
endures, the name of your peerless parent 
will be held in veneration.” 


Professor O. G. Guerlac, Cornell Uni- 
versity: “You will find comfort in the 
fact that her memory will not perish.”’ 


J. M. Rice, editor of the Forum, “Mrs. 
Rice joins me in extending sincere sym- 
pathy.” 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: ‘‘Your noble 
mother’s great career is an inspiration to 
all women.”’ 


David A. Munro, managing editor of 
The North American Review: ‘I have read 
with profound regret of the death of your 
distinguished mother.” 


Geo. W. Harris, Librarian of Cornell 
University: ‘‘Accept my sincere sympathy 
for you in this irreparable loss.’’ 


Francis W. Halsey, editor of the New 
York Times’ ‘Saturday Review of Books’’: 
“T shall never forget the first, and only, 
time that I saw your mother. She was 
attending one of President White's lec- 
tures at Cornell University. Her hair 
even then was white. But her face, as I 
recall it, was radiant. Altogether she 
seemed to me, a green boy from a country 
village, the most beautiful woman I had 
ever seen.”’ 


Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer, trustee of 
Barnard College: ‘‘You have been rarely 
blessed in having your mother with you 
so long. She was a rarely beautiful char- 
acter, an inspiration in her home life.’’ 


Professor A. M. Ely, Vassar College: 
‘*Few can look back upon a life so gener- 
ously given to the service of justice, and 
rejoice that the great mother heart which 
embraces all women belonged especially 
to her. You are fortunate in having so 
glorious a heritage as only one’s mother 
can give.’’ 


Mias Grace Dodge, Treasurer of Teach- 
ers’ College, New York: ‘‘What Mrs. 
Stanton did to break down the barriers 
that stood in the way of woman’s higher 
education is not one of her least glories.’’ 


Moncure D. Conway: ‘Your mother 
made real to me all the grandest women 
of history.”’ 


Mme. Fanny Zampini, née Countess de 
Salazar, Rome: ‘I was deeply affected by 
the loss of your noble mother, whose 
memory is sacred to me, and whose por- 
traits I have in my study ia Rome. If no 
one acts before me, I intend, on my return 
to Italy, to propose a commemorative cer- 
emony by our Federation of Women’s 
Work, of which Countess Taverna, lady 
of honor to our Queen, is President.’’ 

Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of the 
New York Evening Post: “I want to re- 
cord my indebtedness to your mother for 
many ideas and much inspiration. Even 
when one goes in the fullness of years 
after a high-minded and useful life, the 
parting is hard enough for those who re- 
main.”’ 

Miss Nellie Stanton, the young grand- 
daughter of Mrs, Stanton, cabled from 
France: ‘‘Cut a lock of hair, and place for 
me a wreath of immortelles on the grave.”’ 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

The Century this month marks its new 
year and volume by the introduction of a 
new type and a lighter-looking page. It 
has a cover in colors, and adds to its ex- 
periments in color-printing seven pictures 
by Maxfield Parrish, originally made in 
color for the series on ‘The Great South- 
west.’’ It contains the first of the Cen- 
tury’s articles on the trusts, ‘“‘The So- 
Called Beef Trust,’’ by George Buchanan 
Fife. The aim of this series is said to be 
neither to attack nor to defend the trusts, 
but to make accurate reports of the work- 
ings of ‘‘The Great Business Combina- 
tions of To-Day.’’ Mr. Fife views his 
subject from many points of view—the 
wholesaler’s, the retailer’s, and the con- 
sumer’s. Two serial stories begin in this 
number—“‘The Yellow Van,’ by Richard 
Whiteing, author of ‘No. 5 John Street’; 
and “A Forsaken Temple,’”’ by Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, author of “The Res- 
cue.”” This treats of the absorbing love 
of one woman for another and its effect 
upon the marital happiness of the latter. 
The illustrations are by Charlotte Hard- 
ing. The concluding part of Mary 
Adams’s ‘‘Confessions of a Wife’’ is also 
given, and several short stories. 

An amusing story for girls in the No- 
vember St. Nicholas is entitled ‘‘Where 
the Surprise Came In.’’ Charlotte Sedg- 
wick, the author, tells a story of a cook- 
ing club which became so proficient that 
the members decided to prepare a dinner 





lad. The most notable feature of this 
number is the first instalment of Howard 
Pyle’s new serial, superbly illustrated by 
the author. In this Mr. Pyle has attempt- 
ed to do for ‘‘King Arthur’’ what he did 
for Robin Hood. The story will attract 
any boy or girl with a turn for romance. 

The Thanksgiving number of Harper's 
Bazar is rich in timely articles for its 
vast number of readers. The fashions of 
the moment are described and illustrated, 
and the great feast of the month is given 
especial attention. ‘I'he Apple Tree,” 
by Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, is a 
story in the author’s best vein; W. D. 
Howells contributes an article on ‘‘What 
Should Girls Read?” and there is a fine 
list of other good features. 

In Mind for November the Rev. Helen 
Van-Anderson describes ‘‘An Ideal Child- 
Trainer,”’ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


In Boston and other cities, women can 
register from now till Nov. 19. Attend 
to it early, and avoid the rush at the end, 

Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, of Warsaw, 
was elected president of the New York 
W. S. A. at its recent annual meeting, 
and Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall has been 
chosen president of the Iowa W. S. A. 

The popularity of both author and 
artist will doubtless draw a large audi- 
ence to Steinert Hall, Boston, next 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 12, when Miss 
Katharine Jewell Everts will recite from 
a new comedy written by Miss Alice 
Brown. 

A child labor bill has been introduced 
in the Georgia Legislature. It provides 
that no child under twelve shall be em- 
ployed at labor in or about any factory or 
manufacturing establishment in that State, 
unless a widowed mother or totally dis- 
abled father is dependent upon the labor 
of such child and has no other means of 
support, No child under ten shall be so 
employed under any circumstances. The 
Atlanta Journal supports the bill in a 
leading editorial, and says that in the cot- 
ton mills of Georgia ‘‘thousands of chil- 
dren below twelve are at work—in some 
mills both day and night, and for as many 
hours as constitute a full day’s labor for 
grown men and women in ordinary occu- 
pations.’’ In some mills there are little 
ones only seven years old. 





If departed spirits know anything of 
what goes on here below, it mast be a 
grief to Ralph Waldo Emerson and Mrs. 
Emerson that a meeting to oppose equal 
suffrage was held this week at the Emer- 
son homestead in Concord, Mass., and 
was addressed by Mrs. A. J. George. No 
doubt Miss Ellen Emerson honestly be- 
lieves that in opposing equal rights for 
women she is doing God service, But 
her parents were of the opposite opinion. 
Mrs. Emerson was a vice-president of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. to the end of her 
life, and Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote: 
“It is very cheap wit that finds it so droll 
that a woman should vote, If the wants, 
the passions, the vices are allowed a full 
vote, through the hands of a half-brutal, 
intemperate population, I think it but 
fair that the virtues, the aspirations, 
should be allowed a full voice as an offset, 
through the purest of the people.” 


Mrs. Florence Howe Hall will read her 
lecture, “Byron and the Greek Revolu- 
tion,’’ before the New England Women’s 
Club on Nov. 10. On the 11th she will 
address the pupils of the Commonwealth 
Avenue School, Boston, on “The Cardinal 
Points of Good Manners.” On the 13th 
she will give a paper, ‘‘Manners at Home 
and at School,” at Bradford Academy,e 
Bradford, and, on the 14th, ‘Personal 
Reminiscences of Distinguished People” 
before the Woman’s Club of Peabody. 
Mrs. Hall will make a second trip to New 
England Dec. 1, when she will address 
the Whittier Club of Amesbury, the 
Fortnightly Club of Winchester, the Bel- 
lows Falls Woman’s Club, the Common- 
wealth Avenue School, and Miss Hall’s 
school at Pittsfield. Mrs. Hall has still 
one or two free dates for the December 
trip. She may be addressed at Plainfield, 
N. J. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Next week there will 
be the first production in this city, at pop- 
ular prices, of a dramatic version of An- 
thony Hope’s ‘‘Phroso.”’ Selections have 
been skilfully made from the novel. Sou- 
venir boxes of choice chocolate bonbons 
will be given at the Monday matinee. 


GRAND OPERA Hovusse.—Alphonse and 
Gaston, of the New York Journal, will be 
seen next week in an amusing group of 
spectacular, musical, and farcical inci- 
dents. The costumes are rich, the scen- 
ery full of new devices. The usual mat- 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





VOICE CULTURE for singing, pub! Peale 
ing. stammering, all defects o pay Ss, weak 
throat. Special work for children. Muss Luoy 
HAL, GARLIN, 14 West Street, Boston. 





FULLY FURNISHED 
HOUSE to LET 4 310 Marlborough 54, 
BOSTON, 


Nice order. Appl 
? eT. P. O. Box 5350, Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB —Mon. 
day, Novy. 10, 3 P.M. Art and Literature Com. 
mittee. Mrs. Florence Howe Hall will speak on 
Byron and the Greek Revolution. 





COOK.—An Armenian of 28, a profess 
cook, would like to work in an American ‘oman 
where he can improve his knowledge of the Eng. 
lish language and of American ways. Address 
Nusban Ohanian, 30 Kneeland St., Boston. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Apply te 
Mrs. Rosson, 31 Hollis Street, Boston. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—A dre 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland 8t., Boston 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Addregg 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 





A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY owning 
attractive country estate of eighty acres, forty 
miles out, would like to correspond with a per- 
son of means coqeens: permanens home and ger. 
vices. Address THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WE MAKE 


of the best materials, under those 
conditions of health and cleanli- 
ness which alone insure 


THE BEST 


results, Clothing to measure, and 
clothing ready-to-wear— 


CLOTHING 


which justifies our claim that 
there is none better. 


FOR 


all who appreciate stylish, well- 
made and well-fitting clothes for 


MEN and BOYS 


an opportunity is afforded to in. 
spect the stock in our Custom 
Tailoring and “Ready-to-Wear” 
departments. 





—— 














inees on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 














JOSEPH W. HARTSHORN, 


SUCCESSOR TO JOSEPH HARTSHORN & 8ON, 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES. 


Cabinet Work, 
Furniture Upholstery, 
Draperies and Shades, 
Furniture Re-Upholstered. 
Camp Chairs and Tables for Whist 
Parties to let. 
Carpets taken up, Cleaned and Laid. 
Mattresses Made to Order and Made 
Over. 


1002 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, 1926-3 Back Bay. 


RemovalSale 


To Reduce Stock before Removal 
We Offer $20,000 Worth of 














FRAMED AND UNFRAMED 


PICTURES 


AT HALF PRICE. 


Unusual Opportunity. 


SOULE ART C0., 


338 Washington Street, 


NEAR OLD SOUTH. 
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